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The Rise and Progress of the English Com- 
monwealth. Anglo-Saxon Period. Con- 
taining the Anglo-Saxon Policy, and the 
Institutions arising out of Laws and Usages, 
which prevailed before the Conquest. By 
Francis Palgrave, Il’.R.S. & F.S.A. Parts 
I, & II. 4to. London, 1832. Murray. 

We have long thought that the history of the 

English law, from its earliest period of Anglo- 

Saxon administration, would afford the most 

satisfactory clue to the political history of 

England. We had little hope, however, of 

meeting with a writer who would be content 

to leave the more fascinating details of poli- 
tical events and institutions, that he might 
examine for us the repulsive records of an 
obsolete jurisprudence,—or guide us up, by 
the feeble and scattered light cf dusty rolls 
and mildewed charters, through the early ad- 
ministration of laws—to learn, in their gra- 
dual developement, the formation of a political 
constitution. Yet, here is that wished-for 
writer in the person of Mr. Palgrave, a gen- 
tleman not unequal to his undertaking, cither 
in intelligence or learning. We have not for 
some time fallen in with such extent and 
variety of information, such industry of re- 
search into original authorities, such laborious 
accumulation, compressed at the same time 
with such admirable precision and severity of 
reasoning,—as we find in the volumes before 
us. They remind us of the better and severer 
days of English study, and will certainly fill 
up a chasm in our historical literature, which 
the unmanageable folios of Saville, and Twys- 
den, and Warton, and Wilkins, and even the 
more recent work of the learned and patient 

Mr. Turner, have in vain endeavoured to 

supply. 

Anglo-Saxon history is anything but fami- 
liar to the majority of English readers, and 
this must be attributed, we fear, to the un- 
popular way in which it has hitherto been 
treated. Modern writers seem to have always 
entered on it as on a perilous field of remote 
and uncertain inquiry, and to have pursued 
their way without the slightest reference to ex- 
isting circumstances, and with the chill techni- 
cality of the mere antiquary. For any elucida- 
tion of the progress of our jurisprudential insti- 
tutions, we might as well have turned to the 
Saxon Chronicle itself, or to Gildas, with his 
pompous rhapsodies and querulous declama- 
tion, or to Nennius, with all his legendary 
tales of Trojan antiquity, magical delusion, 
and miraculous exploits of Saint Germain 
and Saint Patrick, to say nothing of those of 
the valiant Arthur, who was often wont to 
fell to the ground in one day, single-handed, 
eight hundred and forty Saxons. But Mr. 
Palgrave has removed this reproach from us, 
and restored to their legitimate use those 
substantial muniments and memorials of the 





early history of England, which her Saxon 
sons have kept for her. Indeed, we were 
not prepared for the very singular and valu- 
able elucidation he has been enabled to give 
us, in the investigation of the form of our 
political government, and of our civil and 
criminal jurisprudence. We did not fancy 
that there existed in Anglo-Saxon history 
such a mine of precious materials yet un- 
wrought. 


The secret of Mr. Palgrave's great advan- 
tage, in point of utility and practical good, 
over Mr. Turner and other historians, con- 
sists in his having determined that the first 
station in the pages of the historian should 
be occupied, not by political events or poli- 
tical institutions, but by the examination of 


judicial policy and jurisprudence. Certainly, 


the character of a people depends mainly 
upon their laws, and nothing could be more 
felicitous than such a mode of inquiry, in 
illustrating the dark annals of the Anglo- 
Saxons; for by thus tracing up the spirit of 
the institutions which pervaded them, and 
regulated their daily actings and doings, he 
has given us a correct view of their general 
administration of the state, and has done 
much to render their history popular, by 
giving us in this way, some definite and fa- 
miliar idea of the otherwise obscure and sha- 
dowy personages who figure in its pages. In 
the consciousness of having effected this, we 
trust he feels his own reward for the labour 
it must have occasioned him. His duties 
have therein become higher and more valu- 
able than those of the mere archwologist or 
historian. In displaying thus the moral 
developement of the institutions, under 
whose protection we hold, at this day, the 
possession of every worldly good, and even 
of our lives, he has furnished valuable mate- 
rials for the history of human nature. For 
it is from such remote periods, that the re- 
gister of political experience becomes indeed 
valuable ; when we can judge of the original 
nature of ancient institutions, and of the 
first impulse that prompted them, indepen- 
dent of any particular form of civil polity, to 


which chance or the unvarying instincts of 


humanity may have subsequently given birth. 
A remarkable example of this suggests itself 
to us, in the instance of the trial by jury. We 
seldom consider that institution in the pre- 
sent day, except in its relation to our judicial 
system. And yet, with the assistance of 
such a guide as Mr. Palgrave, what a view is 
opened to us, of its original power and func- 
tions. We discern in it the probable ground- 
work of all our present constitutional forms of 
government, and of the assemblies in which 


tionally vested. ** Cui bono?” may be asked to 
all this, in the indolence and levity of modern 
reading. But with the leave of the inquirer, 
much good may result from such researches 





—and much evil has resulted from our “ in- 
curious negligence” on such points, of which 
Spelman so bitterly complained. We need 
not seck for precedents in the Doom-books 
of Alfred or Ina, but assuredly those books 
will teach us the spirit of ancient legislation, 
as an assistance to the exposition and reuo- 
vation of our own. 

We have some objections to make to some 
of Mr. Palgrave’s opinions, and some fault 
to find, in all humility, with parts of his ar- 
rangement and execution—but we defer 
these, with a further account of the work, 
until next week. We can only now express 
our regret, that so many sound and liberal 
views, as are presented in this work, and 
dwelt on with heartfelt earnestness, should 
be obscured by a too evident leaning to 
the side of power, and that, as we fear, a 
page of the volume (page 5,) has been ean- 
celled, for the purpose of introducing a tem- 
porary political allusion, unworthy of the 
philosophic historian. In the meantime we 
give the following extract, illustrative as 
much of the finer and sounder views of po- 
liey—which are, we suspect, the natural bent 
of Mr. Palgrave—as of the vigour and graces 
of his mind, and his power of indignant de- 
clamation. 


“ Theft was an offence of a deep and disgrace- 
ful dye. All the Germanic Tribes held this 
crime in great abhorrence. A thief, in the lan- 
guage of the Capitularies, was ‘ unfaithful to the 
Kingdom of the Franks.’ Nearly the same 
expression occurs in the Anglo-Saxon laws, in 
which he is said to be‘ untrue to the Hundred,’ 
or ‘untrue to the people.’ At one period, wife 
and child, and every inmate, above the age of 
ten years, passed into slavery, if they assisted 
in the concealment of any stolen property ; for 
the Anglo-Saxon law of larceny included two 
degrees of offence: the act of ‘open theft’ or 
rapine, which, as has been before observed, was 
irremissible; and the offence incurred by the 
individual who was found in possession of the 
stolen property,—in which case, however, whe- 
ther he was the thief or the receiver, his crime 
might be pardoned by the payment of a penalty. 
Under Canute, the law, which had been modified 
from time to time, sustained further alterations. 
For the first offence, compensation was to be 
made to the injured party by restoring twice the 
value of the stolen property, besides the ‘ W ere’ 
to the Lord; and if the theft had been commit- 
ted by a Serf, he was branded with a hot iron 
but for the second offence, the ‘'Theowe’ suf- 
fered death; the Freeman or Ceorl was to lose 
his hand or his foot, or both, according to the 
magnitude of the crime; and if these mutila- 
tions were not adequate to appease the vengeance 
of the law, the eyes of the wretched culprit were 


| to be plucked out, or his nose and lips cut off, 


. | or he was to be scalped; punishments which 
the powers of government are now constitu- | I } 


form a singular contrast to the merciful senti- 
ments evinced by the same code, and expressed 
with the most energetic simplicity. ‘He who 


has the power of judgment, should earnestly 


think on that, which he implores for himself 
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when he prays ‘ forgive us, Lord, our trespasses, | knowledge, concurrence, and assent of the con- 


as we forgive them that trespass against us ;’ and 
we forbid that Christian men be put to death 
for trivial causes ; nor should we rashly destroy 
the Lord’s creation ‘which, He redeemed so 
dearly.’ The sentences threatened by the law 
were worse than death; but in countries thinly 
peopled, chequered with wastes and wilds, af- 
fording the ready means of escape and conceal- 
ment, and where the rude and solitary habita- 


tions and sequestered domains of the landholder | 


were extremely liable to the attack of the robber, 
it might be deemed necessary to protect the 
rights of property by punishments which, to us, 
appear grievous and disproportionate beyond 
all measure ; and there are some who may think 
that even our present civilized Criminal Code 
retains more of its ancient barbaric severity than 
is warranted by the general state of socic*y. 
The Anglo-Saxon law was mitigated, by allow- 
ing the offender, if he could, to make compen- 
sation ; otherwise, his services as a slave were 
to be accepted by the injured party. A justifi- 
cation for inflicting the punishment of death 
may be conceded to the legislator, in those cases 
where the probable consequences of the crime 
will lead to bloodshed. And, as the resistance 
to open violence, or the struggles made by the 
robber to retain his spoil, were most frequently 
followed by the mutual fray, the ancient law, 
which authorized the summary decapitation of 
the criminal, may be reprobated as harsh, though 
not altogether stigmatized for its barbarity: it 
proceeded by military execution, sudden, appall- 
ing, and effective. The fearful mutilations which 
rendered the maimed and miserable offender a 
ghastly spectre, visiting the haunts of living 
men, have long ceased to be the terror and 
warning of the wicked; but it is hardly a para- 
dox to assert, that humanity has not gained 
greatly by the abolition of these cruel and re- 
volting punishments; and that by adopting a 
code, apparently more mild, we have not dimi- 
nished the mass of suffering and pain. It is 
one of the evils resulting from a polished and 
refined state of society, and by which many of 
its advantages are dearly purchased, that the 
higher classes become insensible to the afflictions 
of their inferiors, when concealed from their 
view. Let us assume the existence of a statute 
enacting that any person suspected of petty 
larceny should forthwith have his right hand 
struck oft in Court, so as to disable him for the 
remainder of his life. Under this legislation, 
our Magistrates, constituted as they now are, 
would certainly entertain great aversion towards 
the infliction of so disproportionate a punish- 
ment. The sight of the bleeding, maimed limb 
would sicken them. It would hurt their feelings 
to sit upon the Bench and witness the agony, and 
listen to the shrieks and moans of the Felon; 











for their own sakes, as well as for his, they would | 


investigate the case with tenderness and caution; 
and it is probable, that in order to reduce the 
number of offenders, they would use very earnest 
endeavours to establish such a domestic police 
as would lessen the temptations, both physical 
and moral, which are rife in the land, and to 
diminish the opportunities which lead to the 
commission of crime. 

“ But what is the present practice of the law 
of England? A child, to whom a trivial offence 
is imputed, may be committed by the Magistrates 
of a Corporation to a dungeon, so loathsome, 
vile, and insalubrious, that when he is acquitted, 
after an incarceration of many months, his 
health will be irretrievably affected, and for the 
remainder of his days he will be condemned to 
drag on a painful and useless existence. Nor 
is this fate the worst. which awaits even the 
innocent. Another, who, from his poverty and 
abandonment, is unable to procure the required 
bail, may undergo protracted confinement, be- 
fore trial, in a prison, allowed with the full 





stituted authorities of the metropolitan county, 
to become such a school of vice and profligacy, 
that when declared guiltless of the offence of | 
which he was accused, he is dismissed ahardened 
ruflian, ruined in character, body, and soul; 
destitute of the means of subsistence ; tutored 
in wickedness, to which, before his commit- 
ment, he was a total stranger; and immediately 
becoming liable to the vengeance of justice. A 
generation has nearly passed away since the 
statue of Howard was raised in the Cathedral 
by the voice and vote of the Legislature; and 
England proudly claims the glory of his un- 
wearied charity and philanthropy. Praise is 
easily bestowed: the vain honours of the Ceno- 
taph have been rendered by the chisel of the 
sculptor; but the task of following the precepts 
of the martyr of humanity, requires sacrifices 
which, as yet, we have been unwilling to per- 
form. And the marble cenotaph will stand as | 
a monument of the reproach of England, until | 
those who could rescue so many of their fellow- 
creatures from destruction, shall have redeemed | 
the country from the guilt incurred by their 
permission and encouragement of the most | 
shameful abuses, which degrade the national 
character and debase the law.” i. 205—9. 











Francis the First; an Historical Drama. 
By Frances Ann Kemble. London, 1832. 
Murray. 

We have heard more comments than we de- 

sired, on the review of this tragedy in the 

new number of the Quarterly. We are not 
ourselves inclined to quarrel with a little 
chivalrous gallantry in these matter-of-fact 
times, and are content that our still small 
voice shall have no weight or influence at 
the theatre, where the tragedy is being re- 
presented at the very time we are writing 
this notice. That it will be suecessful—per- 
manently suecessful—is impossible ; it wants 
concentration—there are ettective situations, | 
and clever scenes, but they have no connect- | 
ing interest. That it was written when Miss | 
Kemble was seventeen, we can readily be- 
lieve—although we do not see how it bears 
upon the question of her genius, since the 
whole has, no doubt, been revised by her 
maturer judgment—much of it is just such 
dramatic poetry as a girl (a clever girl) of 


seventeen would write; the language of the | 
pocts, not of poetry ; and, as was very natural 
with a Kemble, the language of Shakspeare, 
full of “ By my fay—” and “ Sith you say” — 
and ** wend your way’—and “ go to, goto!” 
and “marry, this means’’—and all the other | 
outward and visible signs of a school exercise | 

but of the living breathing language of 
passion and nature, there is little, and there 
is less of poetry, hardly the melody of its 
voice, which we had anticipated, and be- 
lieved would have characterised the work ; 
because it is the true mark of poetical 
feeling. A knowledg 





» of the inmost work- 
ings of the human heart, of the deep mystery 
of human nature, is not given to unfledged 
genius ; but a quick sense of the melody of 
verse, is one of the surest characteristics: 
the musie of poetry seems natural to sweet 
thoughts—and young poets have often little 
else to influence our feeling and “ lap us in 
elysium.” This judgment is true of the play 
generally, but particular scenes display con- 
siderable powers. The plot will have been 
unravelled in the daily papers, and therefore, 
with a few explanatory words, we shall intro- 





| 





duce to our readers the most effective scenes, 


infinitely better in our judgment than mere 
isolated passages. F'rangoise de Foix the be- 
trothed of Laval, having to solicit her bro- 
ther’s release from prison, has been violated 
or betrayed by Francis. She is now dis- 
covered in her brother's house, “ sitting pale 
and motionless by a table” 


Frangoise. How heavily the sun hangs in the clouds ; 


The day will ne’er be done. 


Florise. Oh, lady, thou hast sat 
And watch’d the western clouds, day after day, 
Grow crimson with the sun’s tarewell, and said, 
Each day, the night will never come: yet night 
Hath come at last, and so it will again. 
Francoise. Will it, indeed ? will the night come at 


st, 

And hide that burning sun, and shade my eyes, 
Which ache with this red light—will darkness come 
At last? 

Florise. Sweet madam, yes ; and sleep will come : 
Nay, shake not mournfully your head at me,— 

Your eyes are heavy : sleep is brooding in them, 

Francoise. Hot te have lain in them, and made 

them heavy : 
But sleep—oh, no! no, no! they will not close: 
I have a gnawing pain, here, at my heart: 
Guilt, thou liest heavy, and art hard to bear. 

Florise. What say you, madam, guilt! 

Francoise. Who dare say so! [though 
(Starting up) ’I'was pity—mercy—’twas not guilt ! and 
The world’s fierce scorn shall call it infamy, 

I say ’twas not! Speak—speak—dost thou? Oh! 
answer me ! 
Say, was it infamy ? 

Florise. Dear lady, you are ill! 

Some strange distemper fevers thus your brain. 
Come, madam, suffer me at least to bind 

These tresses that have fallen o’er your brow, 
Making your temples throb with added weight: 
Let me bind up these golden locks that hang 
Dishevell’d thus upon your neck. 

Frangoise. Out, viper ! 

Nor twine, nor braid, again shall ever bind 

These locks! Oh! rather tear them off, and cast them 
Upon the common earth, and trample them— 

Heap dust and ashes on them—tear them thus, 

And thus, and thus! Oh, Plorise, | am mad! 
Distracted !—out alas! alas! poor head ! 

Thou achest for thy pillow in the grave ,— 

Thy darks —thy dreamless, quiet bed ! 

Florise. These frantic passions do destroy themselves 
With their excess, and well it is they do so: 

But, madam, now the tempest is o’erlaid, 
And you are calmer, better, as | trust, 
Let me entreat you send for that same monk 
I told you of this morn: he isa leech, 
Learned in theory, and of wondrous skill 
‘To heal all maladies of soul or body. 
Frangoise. Of soul—of soul—ay, so they’d have us 
think: 
Dost thou believe that the hard coin we pour 
Into their outstretch’d hands, indeed, buys pardon 
For all, or any sin, we may commit? 
Dost thou believe forgiveness may be had 
Thus easy cheap, for crimes as black in hue 








s—as- 
Florise. As what? [know no sin whatever 
The church’s minister may not remit: 
As—what were you about to say ? 
Frangoise. Come hither: 
Think’st thou a heap of gold as high as Etna 
Could cover from the piercing eye of heaven 
So foul a crime as—as—adultery !— 
Why dost thou stare thus strangely at my words, 
And answerest not? 
Florise. 1 do believe, indeed, 
Not all the treasury of the wide world, 
Not all the wealth hid in the womb of ocean, 
Can ransom sin—nothing but deep repentance— 
Austere and lengthened penance— frequent tears. 
Francoise. Tis false ! 1 know it—these do nought 
avail: 
To move relentless heav’n it must be bribed. 
And yet—go, call thy priest ; [ll speak with him. 
I will cast off the burthen of my shame, =e: 
Or ere it press me down into the grave ! (Exit. 
Gonzales, the priest now sent for, and 
to whom /rangoise makes confession, 18 4 
soldier, who, in his assumed character, 13 
working out a deep revenge against Laval. 
Laval. My bride !—my beautiful !— 
Gonzales. Stand back, young sir! 
Laval. Who dares extend his arms ’twixt those 
whom love 
Hath bound? whom holy wedlock shall, ere long. 
Gonzales. The stern decree of the most holy church, 
Whose garb | bear; and whose authority 
1 interpose between you; until ‘ 
Interpret to your ears the fearful shriek 
That greeted you, upon your entrance here: 
Look on that lady, Count Laval,—who stands 
Pale as a virgin rose, whose early bloom 
Hath not been gazed on yet by the hot sun 5 
And fair— 
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Laval. Oh, how unutterably fair! 
Gonzales. a - that shrinking flower the soul 
of a 
That is most pure, as well as beautiful ? 

Laval, Peace, thou vain babbler? Is it unto me 
That thou art prating ?—unto me, who have 
Worshipp’d her, with a wild idolatry, 
Liker to madness than to love ? 

Gonzales. Indeed! 
Say, then, if such a show of chastity 
Kre sat on lips that have been hot with passion ¢ 
Or such a pale cold hue did ever rest 
On cheeks, where burning kisses have call’d up 
The crimson blood, in blushes all as warm ? 
Look on her yet; and say, if ever form 
Show’'d half so like a breathing piece of marble. 
Off with thy specious sceming, thou deceiver ! 
\nd don a look that better suits thy state. 
Oh, well-dissembled sin! say, was it thus, 
Shrinking, and pale, thou stood’st, when the King’s 

arms 

Did clasp thee, and his hot lip sear’d from thine 
Their oath to wed thy brother’s friend 7— 

Laval. Damnation 
Alight upon thee, thou audacious monk ! 

The blight thou breath’st recoil on thine own head ; 
It hath no power to touch the spotless fame 

Of one, from whom thy cursed calumnies 

Fly like rebounding shafts;—Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
The king! a merry tale forsooth ! 

Gonzales. Then we 
Will laugh at it, ha! ha!—why, what care I? 

We will be merry; since thou art content 
To laugh and be a— 

Laval. Frangoise—I—I pray thee 
Speak to me,—smile—speak,—look on me, I say— 
What, tears! what, wring thine hands! what, pale as 

death ;— 
And not one word—not one ! 

Francoise (To Gonzales). Oh deadly fiend! 

Thou hast but hasten’d that which was foredoom’d. 
(To Laval) My lord, ere | make answer to this charge, 
I have a boon to crave of you—my brother— 

Laval. How wildly thine eye rolls; thy hand is cold 
As death, my fairest love. 

Francoise. Beseech you, sir, 

Unclasp your arm ;—where is my brother? 

Laval. Lautrec ?— 

In Italy ; ere now is well and happy. 
Frangoise. Thanks, gentle heaven! all is not 
bitterness, 
In this most bitterhour. My Lord Laval, 
To you my faith was plighted, by my brother ; 
That faith | ratified by mine own vow.— 

Laval. The oath was register’d in highest heaven. 
Thou’rt mine !— 

Frangoise. To all eternity, Laval, 

If blood cannot efface that damning bond; 
(Snatches his dagger and stabs herself.) 
‘Tis cancell’d, 1’ve struck home —my dear, dear brother. 
[ Dies. 

These are two of the most natural scenes in 
the play, and we think our readers will agree 
with us, that there is in them manifestations of 
cenius. As a whole, ‘ Francis the First’ is 
sufficiently well written, in a sustained and 
sounding sort of conventional dramatic lan- 
guage—there are occasional bursts of feel- 
ing, with qui¢k and sudden transitions, and 
outbreakings of scorn and sarcasm that will, 
we suspect, tell admirably in representation ; 
but these transitions are too abrupt to suit 
the taste of the reader, and for permanent 
success as an acting piece it wants unity of 
interest. 





A Description of a singular Aboriginal Race, 
inhabiting the Summit of the Neilgherry 
Hills, or Blue Mountains, of Coimbatoor, 
in the Southern Peninsula of India. By 
Capt. Henry Harkness, of the Madras 
Army. London, 1832. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Axy information concerning seldom-visited 

countries and their strange inhabitants, is 

most acceptable to us, and not the less so, 
when the country and people are included 
in the wide circuit of British dominion, and 
their history is written in a clear and candid 
manner. ‘The wild tribes of the Neilgherry 
mountains who have found a chronicler in 

Capt. Harkness, are dwelling in the very 

middle of our eastern empire, yet till this 

moment they have been almost unknown to 
the civilized part of the world, and their looks 
and theix manners are all as strange to us as if 





they were inhabitants of the moon. In truth, 
their country, like the abode of the eagle, lies 
far above the valley-land of the rest of the 
empire ; around the base of their mountains, 
athick and nearly impassable jungle extends ; 
and as they are exclusively a pastoral people, 
there is nothing about them to tempt the 
spoiler—they are strong in their situation 
and simplicity, and seem not insensible of 
such advantages. Their surprise was not 
little, when Capt. Harkness invaded their 
mountain solitudes; they marvelled what 
could induce a white man to visit their upper- 
empire, for they live six or eight thousand 
feet above other mortals; yet they received 
him most cordially, and the result has been 
this little modest volume, which is written 
both with good taste and good feeling. Before 
we speak more fully of the people, let us take 
a look at their land, which is not without its 
own peculiar beauties. 

“ Nor is the scene less beautiful on a nearer 
approach; for you then find the green besplangled 
with a variety of the most beautiful wild flowers, 
of every diversity of colour; the trees, among 
which appear the crimson rododendron and the 
white camelia, varying in shape and richness of 
foliage ; and some covered with moss, assuming 
all the hoary appearance of winter; while the 
banks of the rills and streamlets that meander 
at their base, are lined with the dog-rose and 
jessamine ; and all around are seen the straw- 
berry, and numerous other wild fruits, flourish- 
ing in spontaneous luxuriance. 

** Several of the little streams here mentioned, 
meeting at one point, fall into a natural basin, 
which confined at its south-western extremity 
by a strong mound of earth, forms an expansive 
and delightful lake, of. five or six miles circuit. 
This beautiful piece of water, which, in some 
parts, spreads out to a considerable width, and 
in others winds in a serpentine course among 
hills, gently rising from its banks, and clothed 
with the softest verdure, has now a public car- 
riage road surrounding it, aflording one of the 
most scenic, healthful, and agreeable drives of 
which India, or perhaps any part of the world, 
can boast.” p. 5. 

The Tudas, one of the tribes possessing 
this upland inheritance, are a people of great 
antiquity, and neither in manners nor in 
person resemble the other tribes of the Indian 
peninsula — their appearance, says Captain 
Harkness, is very prepossessing : 

“Generally above the common height, athletic, 
and well made, their bold bearing, and open and 
expressive countenances, lead immediately to 
the conclusion that they must be of a different 
race to their neighbours of the same hue, and 
the question naturally arises, who can they be? 

“They never wear any covering to the head, 
whatever the weather may be, but allow the 
hair to grow to an equal length, of about six or 
seven inches; parted from the centre or crown, 
it forms into natural bushy circlets all round, 
and at a short distance more resembles some 
artificial decoration, than the simple adornment 
of nature. The hair of the face also is allowed 
a similar freedom of growth, and in every in- 
stance, except from the effect of age, it is of a 
jet black, and of the same degree of softness, as 
that of the natives of the low country. 

“ A large, full, and speaking eye, Roman nose, 
fine teeth, and pleasing contour; having occa- 
sionally the appearance of great gravity, but 
seemingly ever ready to fall into the expression 
of cheerfulness and good humour, are natural 
marks, prominently distinguishing them from all 
other natives of India.” p. 6-7. 


The women are equally prepossessing ; 
they are, however, more lovely in the au- 








thor’s description, than in the engraving 
which embodies their charms. 

“The women are of a stature proportionate 
to that of the men, but of complexion generally 
some shades lighter, the consequence perhaps of 
less exposure to the weather. With a strongly 
feminine cast of the same expressive features as 
the men, most of them, and particularly the 
young, have beautiful long black tresses, which 
flow in unrestrained luxuriance over the neck 
and shoulders. 

“ With a modest and retiring demeanor, they 
are perfectly free from the ungracious and 
menial-like timidity of the generality of t! 
sex of the low country; and enter into conver- 
sation with a stranger, with a confidence and 
self-possession becoming in the eyes of Luro- 
peans, and strongly characteristic of a system of 
manners and customs, widely differing from those 
of their neighbours. 

“'They wear necklaces of twisted hair or black 
thread, with silver clasps, and here and there a 
bead, and suspended to them bunches of cowry 
shells, which hang down from the neck between 
the shoulders. On the arnis, immediately above 
the elbow, they wear a pair of armlets of brass, 
those of the right arm being much larger than 
those of the left; silver bracelets are on the 
wrists; and on the fingers and thumbs of each 
hand, a number of rings of various descriptions. 
They also wear a zone round the waist composed 
of a sort of chain work, of either silver or a 
mixed metal resembling brass.”’ p. 8-9. 








These people dwell in a sort of huts, which 
are clustered together; the accommodation 
they require is small ; their wants are few ; they 
neither breed poultry, pigs, sheep, goats, nor 
animals of any kind, save the buffalo; even 
the cow and ox, esteemed by all other nations, 
are not considered worth keeping; and the 
dog, the comrade of all other herdsmen, 
makes no part of their establishment. 
buffalo is their favourite— we may almost 
say their god—for they appear not to have 
any visible deities, like their neighbours, the 
Hindoos. ‘The milk which these fine animals 
yield, is of a flavour and richness surpassing 
all that ever Captain Harkness had b 
tasted from cow or ewe. ‘To watch their 
herds, lead them forth to the best pastures, 
milk them at stated times, prepare butter, 
and cat and drink, and sleep, ly 
employments of this primitive race. With the 
following touching anecdote we shall bid 
farewell to the Tudas, and seek the acquain- 
tance of a still more singular tribe. 

“ They are, however, a lively, laughter-loving 
race, and in the sudden transition and free ex- 
pression of their sentiments, show a strength of 
feeling, and correctness of thouglit, little to be 
expected under such a garb. 

“One of them, Nuskyobe, whose name had 
attracted my attention, came into my room one 
day, and seating herself on the edge of the car- 
pet, was looking at her son, a fine boy of six or 
seven years of age, who, to the amusement of 
himself and several lookers on, was imitating 
the antics and grimace of the dancing girls of 
the low country. On turning towards them, I 
was amused to observe the expression of Nus- 
kyobe’s countenance, in which admiration and 
contempt were by turns pourtrayed ;—admira- 
tion at the liveliness and humour of her son, 
pity and contempt for that which he mimicked. 
I put several questions to her respecting her 
husband, all of which she evaded, by laughing 
at the foolery of the boy, and endeavouring to 
draw my attention to it. ‘The little creature, 
however, hearing me repeat the same questions, 
cried out, in the middle of his gambols, ‘ My 
father is dead !/—Never have I seen so quick a 
transition from mirth to grief. The widow in 
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a flood of tears, the overflowing of that feeling 
which for a long time she had endeavoured to 
suppress; the boy motionless, his eyes fixed on 
her, apparently conscious of having done wrong, 
and afraid to move. At length, the mother 
caught him in her arms, and with a passionate 
exclamation told us to look at her hair—that 
not two months since it reached to her waist, 
now, it barely touched her shoulders.” p. 9-10. 

The second, and by their own admission, 
inferior tribe, is called, we know not for what 
reason, the Burghers; they are of a low sta- 
ture and of a slender form, and bear some 
resemblance to the Hindoos of the Mysore. 
The following petition, recording a very 
serious grievance, would fright the priests 
and scare the ladies of almost any other 
country under the sun—the case was repre- 
sented to Capt. Harkness as one of extreme 
hardship. 

“ The Petition of Kerswan, Kutan of Murzorr. 

“T gave my daughter Pilluvani to wife to 
Phori* Pinpurz, Kutan of Kororr, about fifteen 
years ago. She was then seven years of age; 
and I gave her a portion of four buffalo kine, 
two of which were of a superior kind, and their 
milk drawn only for sacred purposes. Some 
seven or eight years subsequent to the above 
period, Pinpurz and Swalt* Khakhood, Kutan 
of Pirkorr, came to me, and asked my sanction 
for Pilluvani to be wife to the latter, as well as 
to the former. To this I agreed, and, as is 
customary, Khakhood presented me a buffalo. 
About a year subsequent to the latter period, 
Pinpurz, Khakhood, and Phori ‘Tumbut, Kutan 
of Kororr, came to me, and begged I would 
sanction Pilluvani’s being wife to Tumbut also. 
This I agreed to, and Tumbut presented me a 
buffalo. After my daughter Pilluvani had also 
become the wife of Tumbut, Pinpurz borrowed 
from him, at different periods, the sum of one 
hundred and twenty rupees. It is now about a 
year ago that Pinpurz refused to allow Pilluvani 
to be wife either to Khakhood or to Tumbut, 
and at the same time refused to give them the 
customary equivalent. These two therefore 
complained to Mr. , Who directed that 
the business should be investigated by a Pan- 
chayet,¢ composed of individuals from the 
several Norrs. ‘This Panchayet awarded that 
Pilluvani was to be wife to Pinpurz Kutan only, 
but that he was to pay to Tumbut ninety rupees, 
in adjustment of all demands; and to present 
to Khakhood eight buffalo kine. To this award, 
Pinpurz has hitherto refused compliance, al- 
though we will not allow Pilluvani to be wife to 
any one but himself; and he has now complain- 
ed to the . The conduct of this Pinpurz 
is so infamous, that I will not allow my daughter 
Pilluvani to be wife to him any longer. I stated 
this my determination to the Panchayet, but was 
then overruled by them. I now reclaim my 
daughter, and petition that she may be returned 
to me. 

“ I have witnesses to prove the truth of the 
whole of the above statements.” p. 46-47. 

The Tudas neither plough nor sow—it is 
otherwise with the Burghers; but as they 
refuse to marry in the manner of other peo- 
ple, neither will they till the soil as other 
husbandmen do—there is something Grecian 
in their way of going to work. 

“A family of the Burghers had assembled, 
the head of which was about to commence 
ploughing. With them were two or three 
Curumbars, one of whom had set up a stone in 
the centre of the spot on which they were stand- 
ing, and decorating it with wild flowers, pro- 
strated himself to it, offered incense, and sacri- 
ficed a goat, which had been brought there for 








* Names of the mountains on which they were born. 
+ Panchayet, a committee of five arbitrators. es 





this purpose by the Burghers. He then took 
the guidance of the plough, and having ploughed 
some ten or twelve paces, gave it over, possessed 
himself of the head of the sacrificed animal, 
and left the Burgher to prosecute his labours.” 
p- 06. 

We can follow our entertaining conductor 
no farther. The strange customs of these 
very singular tribes; their marriage arrange- 
ments; their modes of courtship; their 
amusements and their burial ceremonies, are 
all original and striking; and we feel not a 
little indebted to Capt. Harkness for having 
introduced us to them, without the toil of 
ascending and descending mountains, fit only 
for the feet of goats. 





Aitilla, a Tragedy ; and other Poems, Lon- 
don, 1832. T.& W. Boone. 


Ir it has been the wish of the author to write 
a dramatic poem, regularly divided into acts 
and scenes according to the fashion of such 
works—filled with characters of 2 diversified 
nature, fierce and bloody, gentle and aflec- 
tionate, hesitating, plotting, and temporizing 
—and changing from war to peace, from 
joy to grief, and from love to murder, as the 
story demanded,—there is no question but 
that he has accomplished all, and even more 
than he undertook :—still we cannot congra- 
tulate him on his success as a dramatic 
writer: he wants the rough, passionate energy 
necessary for such compositions. He has a 
readier talent for humbler themes. Of the 
smaller poems we think more favourably 
than of the tragic portion of the volume ; and 
though some of the songs, amid the liquid 
flow of their lines, can pretend to no origi- 
nality of thought, it is otherwise with the 
little poem on ‘ Cities,’ in which there is a 
spirit of observation and satire :-— 
There, undiscover’d oft, the modish wife 
Betrays her husband’s honour and her own ; 
To sensual joys devotes her guilty life, 
All other joys, alas! to her unknown. 
Around her waist, the tight and tawdry zone 
Pinches her slender frame, till with the pain 
She scarcely can suppress the rising groan; 
But conscious beauty kindles in her brain 
The thought, and, in her eye the glance, of fierce disdain. 





* — * * 


The puny lordling, fresh from public school, 
Presuming on his titled pedigree, 
Deems himself privileged to play the fool, 
And with plebeian wives to make too free. 
With braided frock and apish courtesy 
He breathes unholy vows into their ears, 
And laughs them out of their fidelity. 
That such a thing—fie on such embryo peers !— 
Should win one woman’s heart, should wring one 
woman’s tears. 


- . > . — 
Oh! then let me and mine for ever shun 
_ Guilt’s crowded lazar-house, and promptly cease 
To court the city’s pageantries, but run 
To the far distant solitude for peace ; 
W here we may live out life’s uncertain lease 
W ithout perverting the soul’s tenement ; 
Where tho’ false joys diminish, true increase— 
Those joys which are the offspring of content, 
And cheer us in our self-inflicted banislment. 

This is the age of prose ; and we are afraid 
that the author of ‘ Attila’ is not poet enough 
to call back the public fecling to the allure- 
ments of the Muse. The days of steam- 
engines and spinning-jennies are come: there 
is a windmill for the manufacture of tapes 
and bobbins on Parnassus; and Helicon 
drives machinery which makes calico at three 
halfpence a yard. 


Saeatntennaeteeneementteneetl 





Travels in Malta and Sicily, with Sketches of 
Gibraltar, in 1827. By Andrew Bigelow, 
Author of § Leaves from a Journal in North 
Britain and Ireland.’ 1831. Boston: Car- 
ter, Hendee, & Babcock; London: Ken- 
nett. 





Wirn an anxious wish to do scrupulous 
justice to all American works, this is one 
which taste and duty compel us to stamp 
with the mark of our reprobation. The vo- 
lume is very handsomely “ got up,” neatly 
printed, and exhibiting some illustrative spe- 
cimens of American lithography ;—the au- 
thor appears to be a man having access to 
good society, and is something of a scholar; 
altogether, the book has an aristocratic air, 
about it. These advantages, supported by 
great pretension, and displayed with in- 
finite self-complacency, have evidently se- 
duced the author into a belief that he is a 
very considerable authority on all subjects, 
practical or speculative; and he utters his 
common-places with a solemnity which 
plainly yields to himself no little satisfaction, 
We have no war to wage with a man’s 
vanity, because we know it is one of the 
most hopeless contests in which moralist or 
critic can be engaged; but this gentleman's 
vanity is mingled with feelings which are not 
the ordinary concomitants of vanity, (it 
being, generally, an associate of good-nature); 
and his book is written in a spirit of which 
we think the sensible part of his countrymen 
would be ashamed, and at which, we fear, 
the foolish or irritable part of ours would be 
apt to be indignant. And, in truth, had this 
author the “ voice potential,” which he 
seems to be clearly of opinion that he has— 
and were his book not so lavishly illustrated 
by those pans to his own particular glory, 
and that of his province next, and then of 
his country in general, which let us at once 
into the value of his mind—we would tell 
him that one volume, written in such a tone, 
might do more towards disturbing the har- 
mony of international feeling than could be 
remedied by half a century of mutual good 
offices and reciprocal benefits. We have 
heard much on this subject of late years, and 
more perhaps than was necessary ; and there- 
fore we shall not dwell upon it here. We 
must however observe, that while we think 
the alleged feeling and offence have been 
exaggerated on both sides, and while, at the 
same time, neither have been wholly free 
from blame, we cannot but think, that for 
the balance of injury America must be an- 
swerable. It is not from authors like the 
one before us (who go forth like showmen, 
with tin trumpets, to puff us into notice of 
the marvellous things which they have got 
at home, and who, heaven bless us! while 
they are flourishing away in praise of their 
own lions, seem to think that our cities, 
like the walls of Jericho, are to tumble 
down to the sound of their ¢rinpets ) that 
danger is to be apprehended. But we are 
reminded by this subject, of what we have 
reretofore alluded to, that America has 
at least one whose works are tainted by the 
occasional presence of a spirit that should 
have no entrance where genius is ;—of feel- 
ings that should wither beneath the shade of 
the laurels,—laurels, too, that have beet 
largely contributed by England. Such men 
have, properly, a great influence on their 
country’s mind, and she can have no worse 
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enemy than he who uses influence so legi- 
timately obtained to feed her prejudice or 
influence her passions. His genius would 
but add, to the cther characters of his crime, 
that of sacrilege ;—as he who should burn 
down his native city would but plead in his 
own wrong, if he should urge that the fire 
with which he consumed it was gathered 
from the altar. 

Sut, to return to our author. He sets out 
on his travels, in the strength of two opinions, 
which seem to afford him a very comfortable 
shield against any of those mortifications to 
which a gentleman like himself must, we have 
no doubt, have been occasionally subjected, 
—unless he found more courtesy on the road, 
than he seems to have carried with him. 
One of these opinions (sedulously promul- 
gated) is, that America (besides the parti- 
cular advantage of having given birth to 
himself) is, for all other reasons, the country 
on which the eyes of the world are fixed with 
boundless astonishment and limitless admira- 
tion;—that she is the “ modern Carthage,” 
Great Britain being the “ parent Tyre” (a 
pleasant comparison, properly followed out) 
—that her flag is the most welcome in every 
harbour, and the most frequent and for- 
midable on every sea—(at the same time he 
admits, in this part of his panegyric, that 
France is a great and increasing naval 


power, and that it is his opinion, and that of 


Commodore Rodgers, that she will beat 
England in any future contest between their 
navies—Corollary, What would America do, 
a fortiori ?)—that her commerce is the most 
prosperous, her manufactures the most inge- 
nious, her universities the most learned, and 


. . . . ' 
her institutions, generally, the most admirable 


in the world, and that the world is very well 
aware of it; and all this, absurd as it may 
seem, is to be gathered almost in so many 
words, and not by inference, from his own 
text. His illustrations of the superiority 
of America over other countries, are cer- 
tainly undeniable. For instance, he makes 
ita matter of particular boast on the occa- 
sion of having to ford a river in the neigh- 
bourhood of Catania, that there is no great 
city in America, having a broad and deep river 
flowing near it, which has not got a bridge 
over it; and he almost seems to insinuate, that 
this is an improvement upon the ancient 
plan of fording rivers without stockings, and 
with the trowsers turned up, the invention of 
which belongs to New England. At least, 
these are his concluding words upon the 
subject—* And this is an old country !—” 
yes, old enough, in all conscience, to have 
hit upon, and put in practice, some of those 
improvements called ‘notions’ which New 
England of yesterday enjoys, and may justly 
boast. His other and concurrent opinion or 
“notion,” is the one to which we slichtly 
alluded at the outset of our notice, viz.—that 
he is, himself, by no means the least worthy 
human export which the “ country of pil- 
grims” has issued for the edification of us 
Easterns. Indeed he travels along, to the 
continual clash of his own cymbals, and 
hints to us, over and over again, that, both 
individually, and as an American, wherever 
he went, his “coming was a gladness.” 


no 


These feelings, with the added one of bitter | 


and jealous hostility to England, he carries 
with him (never putting them off), through 
scenes where imagination might find other 
food, and self be forgotten, by all but a 





Gascon or this New Englander. Amid the 
iron defences of Gibraltar (where, by the 
bye, he expresses himself exceedingly dissa- 
tisfied with England for having made it so 
strong that he does not think it can possibly 
be taken from her), along coasts illustrated 
by the wanderings of him who, “in perils by 
sea and in perils by land,” was content to 
“ die daily,” (now illustrated anew by the 
advent of Andrew Bigelow) and on shore 
idealized by the presence of Pagan gods, and 
hallowed by the tread of Christian apostles, 
—in the fields where Mercury stole, and on 
the hills where Proserpine was stolen,—by 
the tomb of Archimedes and the fountain of 
Arethusa—everywhere we have Mr. Andrew 
Bigelow at full length; and, we have no 
doubt, that he wrote upon, or beside, every 
one of them, “ Andrew Bigelow, Boston, 
author of ‘ Leaves from a Journal in North 
Britain and Ireland,’’’ with, probably, his 
age, and the date of his appearance there. 
To every one of those shrines has he gone, 
less with the design of worshipping the spirit 
of the scene, than of singing a hymn to his 
own particular praise and glory, and that of 
his country, and uttering an anathema 
against England. In short, his work seems 
to be furnished, after the manner of the an- 
cient drama, with a regular chorus, whose 
monotonous office it is to draw one moral 
from all he sees and hears, and to make the 
application of all the topics which he dis- 
cusses to the special purposes before men- 
tioned. 

The scenes amid which this tour lies, have, 
for the most part, been described over and 
over again; yet they are so rich in interest 
of all kinds, and so adorned with all beauty, 
natural and ideal, that it is almost impossible 
they should not furnish something new to 
every instructed traveller. It is but justice 
to say, that this book, notwithstanding the 
faults of which we have spoken, and the very 
heavy one of prosing, contains much that is 
interesting. ‘Che author, we have said, is 
something of a scholar—he has inquired with 
some diligence—and his accounts of Gibral- 
tar, Malta, Civita Vecchia, Catania, Syracuse, 
and Messina, (particularly the last but one,) 
have really much both of entertainment and 
information, and next week, unless pressed 
by other novelties, we shall proceed to make 
some extracts from it. 








My Old Portfolio; or, Tales and Sketches. 
By Henry Glassford Bell. London, 1832. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Or the verse of Henry Glassford Bell, we 

had occasion to speak in a former number ; 

he is now before us in prose, and in both we 
have found him sprightly, and frequently 

graceful and natural. He is, it is true, a 

little inclined to the “ Snip-snap short and 

interruption smart,” of which Pope com- 
plains of the wits of his time, yet we forget 
this in the gaicty and ease of his dialogues ; 


} and, what is remarkable, he can manage a 


conversation better in verse than in prose, 
He says, in his preface, that lie has left 
the flowery paths of imaginative literature 
for studies of a severer nature ;—we are 
sure, however, he will find that his dal- 
liance with the muse has given him a com- 
mand of language, and his pursuits in prose 
a certain readiness of illustration which can- 
not fail to help him forward at the bar—which 





we believe is the severer study to which he 
alludes. In this volume there are eighteen 
pieces of prose, and fifteen pieces of verse ; 
of the former, we like much ‘ The History 
of the Rise and Progress of a small volume 
of Poems, with some account of their Decline 
and Fall.” It is very natural, and might be 
read as the story of a thousand books of 
rhyme, which enjoyed their own short day, 
and sank to rise no more. The conclusion 
we think very beautiful and very true :— 

“ It is idle to tell us that the world will ever 
grow tired of poetry, or that we have had so 
much of it of late that there is no occasion for 
any more for a long while to come. Because the 
hills and the plains were covered last summer 
with a thousand flowers, shall we welcome less 
joyfully the return of the sunny spring ‘ with her 
kirtle of lilies around her glancing ?’—shall we 
hold in less estimation the unbought treasures 
of green and gold she scatters over the glorious 
earth? The affections of the heart, the delights 
of the senses, the perception of the beautiful 
must cease,—human nature must be changed— 
the soul must be taken out, and the body left to 
walk on without it, before that species of com- 
position which appeals to the feelings and the 
fancy, to the intellect and the judgment, will 
become uninteresting, and of little value. True, 
prose is the great staple commodity of life. 
True, also, the mind may be wearied out with 
poetry, and, for a time, may turn away from it, 
like the bee from the blossom, satiated with 
sweets. But not on these accounts will one of 
the purest pleasures left to fallen humanity be 
resigned—the pleasure which the peri experi- 
ences at the gates of paradise, catching glimpses 
of a brighter state of existence, and with the aid 
of imagination gradually inducing forgetfulness 
of personal exclusion. 

“ Never while you live breathe with harsh- 
ness a poet’s name. If he has awakened one 
deeper feeling, one finer emotion, one nobler 
aspiration,—he has not written in vain. Far 
distant he may shine, on the very verge of the 
horizon; but so did the sun itself when it first 
broke on the gloom of night. Let the pseudo- 
pretender to the name of minstrel be whipt 
back into his original obscurity; but if in his 
bosom there lurk one spark of the diviner 
essence, cherish it as the fire of an altar, which 
may yet kindle into a broad and purifying 
flame.” p. 117-18. 

We cannot make room for any specimens 
of the gaicty or the humour of the prose of 
this volume, though both abound ; we must, 
however, quote some of the verse, and we 
hesitate between ‘ The Tall Gentleman’s 
Apology,’ ‘The Bachelor's Complaint,’ or 
‘Six Weeks after Marriage.’ We shall take 
the first, because it is short. 


The Tall Gentleman's Apology. 


Upbraid me not ;—I never swore eternal love to thee, 

For thou art only five feet high, and I am six fee 
three; t 

I wonder, dear, how you supposed that I could look so 
ow, 

There’s many a one can tie a knot, who cannot fix a 
beau. 


Besides, you must confess, my love, the bargain scarcely 
fair, 
For never could we make a match, altho’ we made a 


air 5 

Marriage, | know, makes one of two; but here’s the 
horrid bore, 

My friends declare, if you are one, that /, at least, am 
four. 


’Tis true the moralists have said, that Love has got no 


eyes, 

But why chould all my sighs be heaved for one who 
has no size ? ‘ 

And on our wedding-day I’m sure I'd leave you in the 
lurch, 


For you never saw a steeple, dear, in the ingide of a 
bh 


church, 
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*Tis usual for a wife to take her husband by the arm, 

But pray excuse me should | hint a sort of fond alarm, 

‘that when I offered you my arm, that happiness to beg, 

Your highest effort, dear, would be to take me by the leg. 

1 do admit I wear a glass, because my sight’s not good, 

Bat were I always quizzing you, it might be counted 
rude : 

And though I use a concave lens,—by all the gods! I 
1Ope 

My wife will ne'er look up to me though a Herschel’s 
telescope. 

Then fare thee well, my gentle one! I ask no parting 

iss, 

I must not break my back to gain so exquisite a bliss; 

Nor will l weep lest I should hurt so delicate a flower,— 

The tears that fall from such a height would be a 
thunder-shower. 

Farewell! and pray don’t drown yourself in a bason or 
a tub, 

For that would be a sore disgrace to all the Six-Feet 
Club; 

But if you ever love again, love on a smaller plan, 

For why extend to six feet three, a life that’s but a 
span! 


We cannot bid farewell to this author 
without adverting to his “ ministration” as 
Editor of the Ldinburgh Literary Journal, a 
work lately, but not while in his hands, 
abandoned. He was, in general, a fair and 
candid critic; and though differing with us 
in many matters both of taste and feeling, 
we never observed that in the wantonness of 
power he sought to wound the meritorious 
or the deserving: he was neither a hired 
bookseller’s drudge, willing to praise all his 
employers were willing to publish; nor one 
of those who are happy to write what they 
jocosely call a smart thing, regardless whe- 
ther it be true or not. 





A Concise View of the Succession of Sacred 
Literature. Vol. UW. By J. B. B. Clarke, 
M.A. London, 1852. Clarke. 

We gave to the first part of this work the 
hearty commendation to which the laborious 
zeal and integrity of the writer so worthily 
entitledit. Though the present volume has not 
the sanction of the name of Dr. Adam Clarke, 
t is not less deserving our commendation ; 
tis son has laboured diligently and honestly, 
and worthy of the father; andthe work ought 
to be found in the library of every man pre- 
tending to a knowledge of theological litera- 
ture. 








The New Bath Guide ; with a Biographical 
and Topographical Preface and Anecdoti- 
cal Annotations. By John Britton, F.S.A., 
and Member of several other Socicties. 
Washbourne, London. 

War will the Gothic abbeys and Saxon 

churches of old England do now, when the 

man who set forth the elegance of their 
combinations in scientific drawings, and the 
merits of their carvings in sensible remarks, 
has turned his back on old Wykeham, and 

Antony Beik, of Durham, and engaged in 

Hirtations with the saucy light-footed gipsy 

of a muse, who inspired the ‘ Bath Guide’? 

Verily, John-a-Britton, we looked for some- 

thing graver at thy hands. We have not 

entered into this expostulation with our friend 
from other feelings than those of respect and 
sorrow: alas, he will find the service of the 
muse of verse as unprofitable as that of the 
muse of architecture! and though he has 
written a very pleasing memoir of Anstey, 
the author of the ‘ Bath Guide,’ and added 
anecdotical annotations, which are anything 
but a burthen to the poem, we wish him 
some more lucrative employment with all 
our heart. From the memoir, we shall single 








out a few small morsels of the editor's elo- 
quence—he commences in a conciliatory 
strain. 

“The blunder-heads,—the wrong-heads,— 
the pig-heads,—the soft-heads,—and the block- 
heads, have prevailed in all ages, in all coun- 
tries, and in all classes of society. Satirists, 
dramatists, and divines, have, in various ways, 
admonished, and endeavoured to make them 
rational and useful beings; but have not effected 
much reformation. Obstinacy and folly are not 
easily directed or amended. From the days of 
Juvenal to those of Anstey, and thenceforward 
to the age of those masters of the satiric muse, 
Gifford, Byron, and Moore, poets have employed 
the lash of castigation, as well as the cap-and- 
bells, either to correct, or to awaken to a sense 
of shame, the delinquents against the laws of 
good sense and good taste. * * 

“ Satire and ridicule will often produce good 
effects where the eloquent sermon, and equally 
eloquent moral essay, have failed. These 
writings, indeed, are either unsought for, or in- 
comprehensible to the blunder-heads; but ‘ the 
finger of scorn,’ and the sneer of ridicule, are 
both cognizable and feared by them. They do 
not like ‘to be sent to Coventry,’ but would 
rather lounge through a vapid career of useless- 
ness amongst the dandies of Bath, Cheltenham, 
Brighton, Margate, and such-like places. Com- 
ing, however, occasionally into collision with 
men of sense and sensibility, they provoke at 
once the mingled emotions of pity, indignation, 
and contempt. Hence has arisen the severe, 
but just animadversions of dramatists, novelists, 
and poets, on fops and flirts—on dolts and cox- 
combs—on quacks of all callings, and dunder- 
heads of all degrees.”’ xxi—xxiil. 

We have the following account of the birth 
and breeding of Anstey, the author of the 
‘Bath Guide’—the comparison of his career 
with that of the slow and sluggish Cam, will 
be regarded by the learned as classical. 

“ Mr. Anstey may be designated as a country 
gentleman, who passed through life without any 
of those cares, troubles, and vicissitudes, which 
tend to give interest to biography, by rousing 
the curiosity of its readers. On the contrary, 
his career seems to have been as tranquil as the 
sluggish Cam, whose waters pass slowly through 
his native county of Cambridge. He was the 
son of the Rev. Christopher Anstey, D.D., of 
Brinkley, in the county of Cambridge, where he 
was born on the 3lst of October, 1724. 

“ When very young, he was sent to school at 
Bury St. Edmunds; whence he was removed to 
Eton, and placed in the fourth form, as an op- 
pidan, and afterwards on the foundation. He 
finished his studies in that public seminary with 
a creditable character, and in 1741 went as cap- 
tain to the Montem. In 1742 he obtained a 
scholarship at King’s College, Cambridge, where 
he acquired some reputation by his ¢ripos verses. 
In 1745 he was admitted Fellow of his College, 
and in the following year took his bachelor’s 
degree in the University. When he had nearly 
completed the term of his qualication for that of 
master of arts, he was prevented from obtaining 
it in consequence of what his biographer calls, 
‘a popular and spirited opposition to some of 
the leading men in the University.’ ‘ The 
phrase,’ says Mr. Campbell, ‘of popular and 
spirited opposition, sounds promising to the 
curiosity: but the reader must not expect too 
much, lest he should be disappointed by learn- 
ing, that this popular opposition was only his 
refusing to deliver certain declamations which 
the heads of the University (unfairly it was 
thought) required from the bachelors of King’s 
College. Anstey, as senior of the order of ba- 
chelors, had to deliver the first oration. He 
contrived to begin his speech with a rhapsody 
of adverbs, which, with no direct meaning, 





hinted a ridicule on the arbitrary injunction o 
the University rulers. They soon ordered him 
to dismount from the rostrum, and called upon 
him for a new declamation, which, as might be 
expected, only gave him an opportunity of 
pointing finer irony in the shape of an apology, 
This affront was not forgotten by his superiors, 
and when he applied for his degree, it was re- 
fused to him.’ In allusion to, though not ex- 
planatory of, this circumstance, Mr. Anstey 
thus writes, in his Appendix to the New Bath 
Guide :— 

At Granta, sweet Granta, where, studious of ease, 

Seven years did I sleep, and then took my degrees, 

Our worthy biographer follows the poet— 
if poet he may be called, from the college to 
the closing of his final account with the 
sexton in the churchyard, and then proceeds 
to dilate on the beauty of Bath, and the me- 
dicinal merits of the waters. In the midst of 
a description in which Bath breathes of 

Sabean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the blest, 
the annotator makes a pathetic pause, draws 
a line with his pen and exclaims— 

“ T must check the pen and fancy; for, how- 
ever fertile the theme may be for an ‘antiqua- 
rian romance,’ it might, will-o’-the-wisp-like, 
Jead an author astray. Besides, there are abun- 
dant materials involved in the present and the 
past for all the purposes of literature, without 

Exhausting worlds, and then imagining new. 

“In concluding this introductory Essay, I 
should consider myself undeserving of the kind 
attentions and useful hints I have received from 
several old friends and new correspondents at 
Bath, &c., did I not at once express my acknow- 
ledgments and thanks. Nosooner had | intimated 
my intention of re-publishing Mr.Anstey’s po- 
pular poem, but the following gentlemen freely 
furnished me with some rare books and pamphlets, 
and with letters of communication in answer to 
queries, all calculated to furnish materials, 
either elucidatory of the author, or of his poems; 
of the time in which he wrote; or of Bath. If 
the use I have made of these aids, and the ap- 
pearance and contents of the volame, satisfy the 
expectations of those friends, I shall be rewarded 
for my exertions, and they will have the gratifi- 
cation of contributing to raise a new cenotaph to 
the memory of Anstey, and to the literary fame 
of Bath. With sincere thanks 1 therefore re- 
cord the following names in alphabetical se- 
quence:— 

“Thomas Barker, Esq.; Joseph Barratt, Esq. 
Alderman; Mr. Collings, Mr. Ford; Sir George 
Gibbes, M.D.; Mr. Charles Godwin; Prince 
Hoare, Esq.; the Rev. Joseph Hunter; James 
Jennings, Esq.; R. Montgomery, Esq.: Dr. 
Charles Parry; Mr. John Upham ; the Rev. 
John Ward, and John Wiltshire, Esq. Alderman.” 

Farewell to John-a-Britton, and all his 
annotations, anecdotical and topographical, 
and to his lists of eminent men in alpha- 
betical ‘sequence, who tasted of the waters 
and communicated the result to the editor. 
We cannot stop to inform him that Camp- 
bell has not written the Life of Lawrence, 
the painter, and exposed the system of ex- 
torting large sums of money for the use of 
pictures to engrave—nor find time to correct 
his’ quotation from Butler—or extract his 
discourse on Merry-Andrews—or even name 
a tithe of the names which are mentioned in 
the Memoir and the notes—all good men 
and true. We are not sure that his talent 
lies in Biography—nevertheless, he has both 
amused and instructed us, and we are thank- 


ful. 


—- . 
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CHOLERA MORBUS. 

Treatise on Cholera Asphyxia, or Epidemic Cholera. 
by George Hamilton Bell. 2nd edit. Edin- 
burgh, 1832. Blackwood. 

A Letter on Spasmodic Cholera, in refutation of 
‘ Letters on the Cholera Morbus, showing that it 
is not a Communicable Disease.’ London, 1832. 
Highley. 

Letters upon Cholera Morbus. By William Fer- 
gusson, M.D. London, 1832. Highley. 

Remarks on the Epidemic Disease called Cholera, 
as it occurred at Newcastle. By Thomas Moli- 
son, Esq. Edinburgh, 1832. M*‘Lachlan. 

Hints on the Practicability of contracting the Ex- 
tension and greatly diminishing the Fatality of 
the Malignant Cholera. By David B. White. 
Newcastle-upon-'T'yne, 1832. Mackenzie. 

Practical Observations on Malignant Cholera, as 
that Disease is now exhibiting itself in Scotland. 
By D. M. Moir, Surgeon. 2nd edit. Edinburgh, 
1832. Blackwood. : 

Observations on Malignant Cholera, drawn from 
cases of the Disease as it occurred at Prestonpans, 
Cockenzie, Portseton, Sc. treated by H. R. 
Armstrong and Samuel Edgar, M.D. Edinburgh, 
1832. Carfrae. 

A Letter to the London Board of Health, on the 
er Pestilential Cholera. By Thomas Brown. 
ondon, 1832. Cadell. 

Remarks on the Nature and Treatment of Cholera. 
By Dr. Robertson. Edinburgh, 1832. 

A Letter to the Presidents of the Westminster Me- 
dical Society on Cholera. By John Webster, 
M.D. London, 1832. Thiselton. 

An Inquiry into the Remote Cause of Cholera. 
Edinburgh, 1832. Blackwood. 

The Pestilential Cholera Unmasked. By J. V. 
Thompson, Esq. Cork, 1832. 
Du Choléra Morbus de Pologne. 
D.M.P. Paris, 1832. Rouvier. 
Documents sur le Choléra Morbus Epidemique. Par 
A. N. Gendrin, D.M. Paris, 1832. Bailliere. 
Lettre et Lecon de M. le Professeur Dupuytren 
sur le Siege, la Nature et le Traitement du Cho- 
léra Morbus. Recueillies et publiées par MM. 
A. Paillard et Marx, Paris, 1832. Bailliere. 
Summa Observationum quas de Cholera Orientali, a 
die 24 Julit usque diem 20 Septembris anni 
1831, in libere regieque civitatis Pest nosocomiis 
collectas, sistunt Josephus Polya et Y. Carol. 
Grinhut, Medicine Doctores. Pestini, apud Ot- 

tonem Wigand, 1831. 

Pharmacopccia AnticholericaExtemporanea. Scrip- 
e Frid. Aug.ab Ammon. Lipsiaz, apud L.Voss, 
832. 

A comprehensive abridgment of all that has 
been written on this subject, would, we are in- 
clined to believe, be a useful, and, we are sure, 
an entertaining work, After reading more than 
one hundred works—to say nothing of essays, 
discourses, and letters in the medical journals and 
newspapers—we incline to put faith in the old 
proverb, that there is no work so valueless, but 
that information may be collected from it. 

The first of our present list, was also the 
first which we reviewed, when our attention was 
called to this subject. We then reported on it 
as a highly valuable work, and the medical 


Par F. Foy, 


world has since confirmed our judgment; this | “seta 
: | the same, and at Konigsberg greater than usual. 


second edition is greatly enlarged, and no one 
who desires to be informed on the subject, but 
should read it attentively, 

The second and third can be considered but 
as special-pleading argument for and against 
contagion. Doctor Fergusson, however, although 
anon-contagionist, is too sensible a man to argue 
the question in that spirit of partizanship, which 
has distinguished so many reasoners on both 
sides of this question: he observes truly—* No 
one, unless he can take it upon him to define 
the true nature of the new malignant cholera 
morbus, can be warranted utterly to deny the 
existence of contagion; but he may at the least 
be permitted to say, that if contagion do exist 








at all, it must be the weakest in its powers of 
diffusion, and the safest to approach, of any that 
has ever yet been known amongst diseases.” 
Dr. Molison’s and Dr. White’s pamphlets 
belong to a higher class; for so we must consider 
the works of those who publish their experiences, 


rather than their speculative opinions. We can- 


not, indeed, flatter ourselves, that any very great 
improvement has taken place in the treatment of 
this disease, since it appeared in England, yet 
we receive with pleasure, and with good hope 
of the benefit to be ultimately derived from them, 
the facts collected at the bed-side of the patient, 
however opposite may be the conclusions de- 
duced from them by the reporters; and certainly 
they are not a little contradictory; thus we are 
told by Dr. Molison, page 17, “ Though I fre- 
quently saw calomel given in this stage (that of 
collapse), in large as well as in the more usual 
doses, I never observed that any benefit result- 
ed,”’—while Dr. White affirms, page 20, that 
“ during the collapsed stage, he knows nothing 
preferable to calomel.” 

The pamphlet by Mr. Moir, the author of an 
excellent abridgment of the History of Medicine, 
which we reviewed last year, and those of Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Armstrong, and Dr. Edgar, are 
valuable additions to the information already 
collected by medical men, who have had oppor- 
tunities of observing the disease. 

Dr. Robertson, of Edinburgh, attempts to 
prove that the usual curative method is al- 
together wrong, and proposes another, which, 
however, we cannot admit to be new, be- 
cause, with trifling difference, it is the same 
as was suggested by Boisseau. The Doctor, 
speaking of the fearful mortality of the dis- 
ease, says, “surely any change of practice is 
worthy of a trial.’ ‘This brings us to the 
new method proposed in the Letter and Leec- 
ture of the celebrated Dupuytren, which, coming 


from such a man, certainly deserves attentive | 


consideration, Dupuytren is, it appears, of 





gary. The authors had the direction of the 
cholera hospital of that city. 

The Pharmacopeeia Anticholerica may be use- 
ful to those medical men who may be called in 
to attend the suffering. The author has added 
to his list of medicines, some short but excellent 
observations on the best method of preparing 
and administering them, and the opinions of 
the most eminent physicians respecting their 
virtues’ 

The sensible and well-written letter of Dr. 
Webster, we recommend to the attentive con- 
sideration of the Board of Health, and the 
medical profession generally. 

The cholera is spreading among us; yet no- 
thing is done to deduce positive knowledge from 
the multitude of facts already collected; and 
we confess that we no longer expect much benefit 
from the Cholera Gazette, unless the plan is 
changed, and it becomes a less exclusive journal. 





The Cabinet Annual Register, and Historical, Poli- 
tical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous Chro- 
nicle for the year 1831. Washbourne. 


Mvcu information is packed into this handsome 
volume. Our domestic history seems carefully 
compiled: our proceedings in parliament are 
related at some length: the affairs of other na- 
tions occupy several chapters, and there is a 
biography of eminent or remarkable persons, 
such as may satisfy even curious readers. It 
would be easy to find fault with the volume, ne- 
vertheless; for, amid an overflow of what is 


| wholesome and desirable, we have not a little of 


the trifling and trivial: yet what may be so to 
us may be important to others; and in a work 


| which lays no claim to a place among the pro- 


opinion, that the great object should be to 


calm the irritation, allay the pain, and dimi- 
nish the evacuations. With that purpose, he 
advises the use of large doses of sub-acetate 
of lead, the decoction of poppy heads, cup- 
ping, blisters, &c. Though this treatment 
is open to the great and obvious objection of 
being directed rather to symptoms (which, by 
the bye, are not constant), than the disease, the 


lead to any other medicine, and poppy heads to 
opium, are worthy of consideration. 

The ‘ Inquiry into the remote cause of Cholera,’ 
is an attempt to prove that it may be traced to 


to an insect, possessing either in itself or in its | 


eggs or larva, poisonous qualities. An ingenious 
speculation. 

Mr. Thompson is of opinion, that cholera is 
nothing but remittent fever. 


ductions of elegance or of genius, the mishaps of 
the children of fun or frolic among constables of 
the night, naturally enough find a place. 





Tales of the Saxons. By Emily Taylor. 
1852. Harvey & Darton. 


London, 


Tuts is the age of instruction: writers are up 


| maker how to make a shoe: 


to everything :—one informs a wondering shoe- 
1 another opens the 
eyes of a carpenter to the art of uniting pieces 
of timber: a third schools the bricklayer im the 
art of his craft: a fourth reads a long lecture to 


| the weaver on the readiest way of making the 
reason given for preferring the preparations of 


shuttle slip from side to side of the web: a 
fifth undertakes to prove to a famishing million 
of men, that they are starving for the good of 
their country and the encouragement of trade ; 
while a sixth most satisfactorily proves, that the 
more a man is in debt the richer he is, and that 
his only danger lies in not being in debt enough: 


| we have seen no one however who has under- 


The idea is not | 


new—it has been considered asa remittent or an | 


intermittent fever by several medical men. Dr. 
Brutzer, of Riga, first proclaimed it an imtermit- 
tent, and administered quinine in large doses; 
it was generally so treated at Riga and at Ko- 
nigsberg ; but unfortunately the mortality was 


Dr. Foy is well known—he is one of the phy- 
sicians who went to Poland, to offer their ser- 
vices during the last glorious struggle; and he 
published many letters at the time in the medi- 
cal journals, containing observations on the 
cholera, such as it appeared in Poland. The 
present work is a comprehensive and well- 
written summary of all those observations. 


taken to teach the art of writing a readable book. 
We were led into this train of reflection on look- 
ing over the work before us: Emily Taylor seeks 
to make children acquainted with the early days 
of English history, and allures them to the task 
with a succession of lively and minute pictures 
of life, domestic and public. The idea is a good 
one, and the execution is not unworthy. 


| 4 Guide to Syllogism, or, a Manual of Logic. By 


Dr. Gendrin’s work is a collection of papers, | 


all of them either written by Englishmen, or 
well known in England, 

The Latin work of Drs. Polya and Grinihut 
contains highly valuable practical observations 
on the cholera, as it appeared at Pest, in Hun- 


the Rev, C. Wesley, B.D. London, Bohn; 
Cambridge, Deighton; Oxford, Parker. 


Tus little work is too brief for a complete ma- 


| nual of logic; it will, however, be found very 


useful to persons who desire to take the higher 
degrees in the Universities, and have either 
neglected or forgotten their former collegiate 
acquirements. Such persons, and they form a 
very numerous class, may easily, by a perusal of 
this thin volume, revive their logical knowledge 
with more ease than by wading through the 
dry dissertations of more formal and scholastic 
treatises. 
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SONNET. 
In the dread winter’s universal blank, 
When hangs no leaf upon the hoary tree ; 
When not one flower blows on the warmest bank, 
And eattle listless stand upon the lea: 
When for the hearth the frozen fields we quit, 
And silent woods, and cheerless forest-walk, 
And sit wrapped up in many a moody fit, 
And little care to think, much less to talk : 
Even in that blank, that absence of all thought, 
Will come upon the sense with freshest power, 
As if by momentary magic wrought, 
Primrose or violet, some sweet woodland 
flower ; 
Yet why it comes, and thus, we cannot tell, 
With a sweet memory, and the very smell. 
Ricnuarp Howirt, 





THE DEVIL TO THE EDITOR. 
** Compliments pass when gentlefolks meet.”—Old Proverb. 

My very dear Sir,—With all my hatred of 
printing—and “ the spirits of the wise” know 
I have no light cause for such antipathy, I 
must for once cast myself on the magnani- 
mity of the press, and beg an appearance in 
type. Suffer, my very dear Sir, my horns to 
come before your subscribers—let me unfold 
my own tale, and expose to public opprobrium 
the cloven feet of mine enemies. You smile !— 
let me seize the auspicious moment to prove 
to the scandalized world that “the Prince of 
Darkness is a gentleman.” 

Your lynx-like eye cannot but have re- 
marked the various purposes to which, of 
late, my name has been degraded. Last 
night, on my way to Palace Yard—I often 
take a lounge there of an evening—I passed 
through the Strand. I halted before what 
some time back would have been called a dead 
wall. Dead! alack, my very dear Sir, it was 
instinct with diabolic life—it was possessed 
with a legion of devils. There was ‘ The De- 
vil’s Son’—‘ The Devil’s Brother’ —‘ The 
Fiend Father-—‘ The Demon’— Fra Dia- 
volo’—‘ Robert the Devil’—there they were, 
a thousand devils, compressed, yet living, in 
letters black and red; for you know, as my 
own great poet hath sung, how capable of 
conipression are self and family— 

Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 
Reduced their shapes immense, and were at large, 
Though without number still, amidst the hall 
Of that infernal court, 
Well, Sir, there were my dearest connexions 
curled into D’sand §$’s, all in “ fine bold type,” 
writhing on sheets of asbestos (paper to the 
vulgar eye), like impaled glow-worms in the 
cabinet of an entomologist. These were the 
inhabitants of—of—* a place too calorific to 
mention,” exorcised from their native home 
of innocence, and fixed, by the “ so potent 
art” of the printer, in the most public part 
of this metropolis, to the imminent danger 
of their own morals, and to the certain cul- 
tivation of that familiarity which, according 
toagreat authority, breedeth contempt. This, 
Sir, was iny first impression, astounded as I 
was, by the extraordinary evidence of human 
impudence and daring. “ All taken to the 
stage,’ I exclaimed, and a sense of the degra- 
dation fell in thunderbolts upon my heart— 
“all my little ones—all at one fell swoop!” 
I proceeded, with “ melancholy step and slow;” 
finished my business in Palace Yard, and 
vent home. 


I saw my red walls glowing in the gloom. 





In a short time, Sir, I discovered the trick 
which had been played upon the too-believ- 
ing and too-virtuous public—the trick which 
had wrung my paternal and fraternal heart— 
I found, Sir, to my inexpressible delight, that 
no person bearing my name was engaged at 
any of the London theatres, and that the 
“ Devils” there exhibiting, were, in fact, 
persons no better than they should be. It 
was my anxiety—my extreme sensitiveness 
for the credit of my family, that had ren- 
dered the play-bills such horrid phantasma- 
goria—that had made the letters red-hot 
iron to my demon brain. 

No, Sir! although there is no telling what 
revolution may drive us to, yet, at present, 
none of my connexions are theatrical. ‘They 
are, at present, too well engaged, to become 
even “stars” at either of the houses. The 
managers puff “the Devil’s Brother!’ Non- 
sense: my brother, Sir, is a very influential 
person at one of the continental courts, and has 
never yet appeared upon a stage, whatever 
his merits may have entitled him to. Next, 
for “ the Devil’s Son!” Why, my very dear 
Sir, I have just shipped for the Tagus, as a 
birth-day present, a thousand barrels of gun- 
powder, made at my private mills; to these 
I have added, for my dear boy, five hundred 
stand of arms, from the Pandemonium 
smithy. I know of no other “Son”; at least, 
I acknowledge no other. If society will per- 
secute me with its affiliations, why, there is 
no appeal from the Slander Sessions. I must 
pay in reputation for the misdeeds of my 
legal progeny ; but if I pay, I must likewise 
protest, and this 1 «.» most heartily, that the 
Devils at present gamboling before the town, 
play their tricks on their own responsibility ; 
and I therefore give this public notice, that 
nobody, on the strength of my name, do trust 
them. As for my appearing on the stage in 
propria persond—ridiculous! I own, in my 
younger days, I did use to leunge in the 
green-room, and sometimes concoct the play- 
bills with the manager; but, by degrees, 
those documents becaine such extraordinary 
romances, that even my love of truth was 
shocked, and I withdrew my advice, as wholly 
tame and useless. 

It is not for me, Sir, to point out who are 
my relations at present residing in the me- 
tropolis ; no, I eschew both the Red and the 
Black Book—it is enough that I have exposed 
impostors. Were I inclined to point my 
snaky fore-finger at my kindred at present 
sojourning in London, the consanguinity, 
considering the professions and the station 
of the parties, might surprise you. But, no 
—I waive such astonishment; it is enough 
that I know them; I disdain to brag of my 
high and influential connexions. We meet, 
and are hob and nob in private—and as for 
the masquerading in the broad sun-light, why 
let them jig it as they list—I have too much 
magnanimity to pluck at the robe or snatch 
away the visor. 

I have now, I trust, defended myself and 
relatives from aspersion. ‘The Grand Turk’s 
sign manual, as [ have somewhere read, is 
his ink-besmeared hand. Allow me, Sir, as 
I am shy at subscribing my name, to write my 
tail, which I beg you will give instructions 
to the printer to figure, (with a gentle curl at 
its finis) by appending hereunto— 

4 





SONNET. 

THE DEATH OF LORD FALKLAND. 
Foremost upon the battle-plain he stood ; 
Between two war-clad hosts, both of one name 
And country, where the son and father came, 
Life’s dearest bonds and brotherhood,—the blood 
Of each to shed. In stern and mournful mood 
Ife gazed upon that scene of crime and shame, 
“Peace! peace!” he cried, “would we might 

quench the flame 
Of fiercest strife!—Oh God! methinks ’twere 

good 
To sleep—to die, so I might never more 
Behold the desolation and the doom, 
That shroud my country in the deepening gloom 
Of woe and anarchy ;”—the strugyle’s o'er ; 
And joyful as a bridegroom to the feast 
He heard the heroic knell that tolled to rest, 





HINTS FOR THE HISTORY OF ROMAN 
LITERATURE,—No. IV. 

Tue history of Roman literature, and the 
struggle between the native bards and the classical 
imitators of the Greek poets, is not only connected 
with the internal politics ofthe state, but also with 
the relations that subsisted between the Romans 
and the nations in northern and central Italy, 
Rome was the metropolis of Italian taste as well 
as Italian power; it obtained the same literary 
supremacy over the Latins that the Greeks had 
conceded to Athens, and it retained this emi- 
nence by the united processes of absorption and 
assimilation, which the “ eternal city” so con- 
stantly exercised,—deriving new and valuable 
institutions from all, and adapting them so 
ingeniously to pre-existing circumstances, that 
they seemed original parts of the native fabric. 
Here again we trace a striking analogy between 
the literary and political history of Rome: the 
“eternal city’ absorbed in its dominions the 
independent states in its vicinity—taught them 
to resign ancestral pride, to forget the deeds 
of the mighty dead, and to date the only 
existence worthy of being recorded, from the 
period that they were permitted to share in the 
franchises of the ruling state. What know we 
of the days of Etruscan greatness, when the 
Tyrrhenian vessels of war swept the western 
Mediterranean, disputing the empire of the sea 
with the Carthaginians, the Tyrians, and the 
Greeks? What records have we of a people 
whose works of art, after the lapse of probably 
thirty centuries, are still viewed with wonder and 
astonishment? ‘The shadow of a mighty name 
still remains, but al] traces of the original linea- 
ments were as completely obliterated two thou- 
sand years ago as they are now. And what 
know we of Etruscan literature? Scarcely that 
such a thing ever existed. And yet a drama the 
Tuscans must have had, for from them Rome 
borrowed her early kistriones ; ballad-makers, 
if not poets, they must have possessed, for Virgil 
in the last six books of the A2neid, and Ovid in 
his Fasti, have given us several Etruscan legends 
that could never have existed in a prosaic form; 
historians must have flourished among them, for 
the Emperor Claudius, in a speech to the Senate, 
quotes an account of the origin of Servius Tul- 
lius from some Tuscan author. This version of 
the life of the patriot king is not merely irrecon- 
cilable with the Roman legend—it flatly con- 
tradicts it in every particular; and we must 
therefore assign it an earlier date than the era 
of Fabius Pictor, and, probably, than the burn- 
ing of the city by the Gauls. What then has 
become of the great body of Tuscan literature? 
It has suffered the fate of a tributary stream, 
whose name and whose waters are lost in those 
of the mighty river whose flood it swells. What 
know we of the political or literary history of the 
Sabines, of the Prisci Latini, of the Umbrians, 
or the Lucanians? Literally nothing; ancient 
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Rome is to us ancient Italy. The other states 
have shared the fate described by Phineas Flet- 
cher, 

Hardly the ne of such antiquity, 

Or note of these great monarchies we find: 
Only, a fading verbal memory, 
And empty name in writ, is left behind: 
But when this second life and glory fades, 
And sinks at length in time’s obscurer shades, 
A second fall succeeds, and double death invades. 
Purple Island, Canto Vil. 

The “ double death,” as we have already in- 
timated, has “ invaded” the native Roman lite- 
rature, as well as that of the states which Rome 
absorbed in the vortex of her moral and intel- 
lectual dominion. We shall not revert to the 
political causes that accelerated this consum- 
mation; we have already, perhaps at too great 
length, dwelt on the means by which the revo- 
lution was effected: we must now attempt a 
more difficult task, and point, out the nature of 
the change. The Saliar verses, supposed to 
have been written by Numa, the Nani ‘sung 
by the manly Curii and Camilli,” the legendary 
ballads of heroic deeds which, in the time of the 
elder Cato, were recited at all public entertain- 
ments, are all lost irrecoverably, and have left 
scarce a wrack behind. Our knowledge respect- 
ing them is gathered from scattered hints in the 
writings of critics and grammarians, brief allu- 
sions in the historians, and a satire on the works 
and their admirers contained in one of Horace’s 
epistles. By collecting and comparing all these 
pieces or rather fragments of information, we 
are enabled to form some indistinct notion of the 
native Roman literature ;—indistinct, because, 
after all our researches, materials for a perfect 
delineation cannot be obtained. From these we 
find that the works of the ancient Roman vates 
were chiefly religious hymns, legendary tales 
founded on some historical fact or tradition, and 
moral instructions conveyed in a metrical form. 
There is also reason to suspect that some of the 
old laws and legal forms were recorded in some 
kind of verse, for the “ lex horrendi carminis,” 
preserved by Livy, is clearly metrical ; though, 
perhaps, the arrangement made by Niebuhr is 
not the best possible, yet the ear will at once 
discern a certain rhythm in the perusal of the 
lines 

Duumviri perduellionem judicent, 

Si a duumviris provocarit, 

Provocatione certato : 

Si vincent, caput obnubito, 

Infelici arbore reste suspendito, 

Verberato intra vel extra pomorrium. 
It must be remembered that Livy modernized 
the spelling in these lines; so much had the or- 
thography of the Latin language varied, that 
Polybius assures us few even of the most learned 
Romans could decipher inscriptions made in 
the first ages of the republic: but it is probable 
that the germ of the words was preserved, as 
has been the case in our language; there are 
many persons who can with difficulty understand 
the poems of Chaucer when they try to read 
them for themselves, and yet find great pleasure 
in hearing them read by others. If such was the 
case in Rome, the measure of the verses will 
have been little altered by a change in the form 
of the words; for the ancient Latin poetry was 
regulated by accent rather than quantity. This 
leads us to consider a questio vexata, first raised 
during the literary warfare respecting the epistles 
of Phalaris, namely, the claims of the Romans 
to any original metre. 

All the old Roman versification is called Sa- 
turnian. Niebuhr says, that it admitted a great 
variety of lyrical metres; by which he must mean, 
that the designation was generic and not spe- 
cific. Terentianus Maurus, whose authority 
Bentley deems irresistible, says, “the Saturnian 
metre was borrowed from the Greeks.” But 
even if this assertion be conceded, it by no means 
decides the question. Terentianus means, that 
a particular metre regulated by quantity, and 
which, from some similarity in structure to the 





old Roman verses, was called Saturnian, was, in 
truth, of Greek origin. He, in fact, specifies the 
particular kind of verse, and declares that it 
consisted of a dimeter catalectic iambic, and an 
ithyphallic, and quotes as a pure instance, 
Malim dabiut Mcteélli | Nevio pdécta. 

But this manifestly proves nothing, unless it 
could be shown that the Saturnian verse always 
appeared in this single form, whereas the very 
contrary is demonstrable. ‘The hymn of the 
Fratres Arvales and the fragments of the Saliar 
song are not measurable by any Greek system 
of iambics and trochees; neither are the 
ne@ni@, which were sung to the flute at funeral 
processions; and the slightest glance at any of 
these interesting relics will at once show that 
they could not uave been framed on any con- 
ceivable system which required a regular recur- 
rence of long and short syllables. But if Satur- 
nian verse was not regulated by quantity, it 
could not have been derived from the Greeks, 
who used no other system; and we must there- 
fore limit the assertion of Terentianus to a spe- 
cific form of verse, which, as he indeed himself 
tells us, was constructed on the principle of 
quantity. 

From these considerations it seems to follow, 
that the Saturnian verse was really a native pro- 
duction; and if we may judge from fragments, it 
seems to have been better suited to the genius and 
structure of the Latin language than any of those 
by which it was succeeded. At what time the great 
change was made in the principle of Latin verse, 
by which quantity was made the basis of its 
structure instead of accent, is precisely what we 
do not know. ‘There is some reason, however, 
to believe, that the first mover of the revolution 
was Livius Andronicus. He was of Grecian 
descent, and was first brought to Rome as a 
slave. He had the honour of first making the 
Romans acquainted with the regular drama, 
but his pieces were all borrowed from the 
Greek; he is also said to have translated the 
Odyssey into Saturnian verse ; finally, he was 
the first author by profession that ever appeared 
in Rome. 

While literature exists merely in its popu- 


lar form, and has not yet taken an acknow- | 


ledged place in the world, it is easily moulded 
to any particular system, and while a language 
is rude and imperfect, it may be made to undergo 
very important changes. But the revolution 
need not have been so violent as we might ima- 
gine; for the distinction between accent and 
quantity, could not have been very great in the 
days of Livius, when we find it neglected with 
impunity in the age of Cmsar. 

From the time of Livius, we find that the 
Latin poets began to pay more attention to 
the regular structure of their verse, and to 
attune their ears to the Grecian metres. This 
is chiefly attributable to the exclusive attention 
which the Romans of that age paid to dramatic 
poetry, the most engaging species of composi- 
tion to a nation emerging from barbarism, be- 
cause it mingles sensual pleasure with intellec- 
tual. Desides this, the sources whence the Ro- 
mans first derived their knowledge of Grecian 
literature were the Dorian colonies in Sicily 
and southern Italy, where the drama was at all 
times most studiously cultivated. It is not ne- 
cessary to enter on the controverted question, 
whether the Dorian or Tonian race can claim 
with more justice the invention of dramatic 
literature—Aristotle decides in favour of the 
former, because the word drama belongs to the 
Doric dialect, but the foundation seems rather 
too narrow for the support of {the hypothesis. 
It is more material to our present purpose to 
find that the Dorian colonies were the most 
eager to import the best pieces that appeared 
on the Athenian stage, and that they supplied 
some of the best writers in that department of 
literature. It is known to every student, that a 





Doric state in Sicily afforded a refuge to Es- 
chylus when driven from Athens, and that his 
long residence there affected the purity of his 
language in his later writings ; and who is igno- 
rant of the interesting fact, that the Syracusans 
liberated all the Athenian prisoners who could 
recite select passages from Euripides ? 

The native drama of Latium was not far re 
moved above contempt. Though the Atellane 
fables, or exodia, continued to be represented to 
a very late period, they owed their popularity 
not to their merit, but to their disgusting ob- 
scenity, which suited the grossness of the Roman 
taste. Our information respecting what were 
called the Mimes is too scanty to allow of our 
passing any judgment upon them, even supposing 
that they were a native invention, which is very 
doubtful. Latium then had nothing to put in 
competition with the rich store of Grecian tra 
gedy and comedy ; in that department of lite- 
rature, which was from its nature the most 
popular, the Roman inferiority was too glaring 
and decide, to admit even of a momentary 
struggle, and we find that even Nevius resigned 
the attempt to construct a native dramatic 
literature, and joined the common herd in 
imitating the Greeks. An advantage was thus 
gained by the supporters of the Hellenic forms, 
which could not be compensated by anything in 
the possession of their opponents. The stage 
was Hellenized, not only without resistance, but 
with the positive approbation of the popular 
bards; and whenthey had consented to resign 
such an important post without a struggle, they 
found that they had yielded to their adversaries 
a vantage ground which enabled them to carry 
their triumphs into the other departments of 
literature. 





INEDITED LETTER FROM OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. 

[Goldsmith's Letters are so rare, that five and ten 
pounds have been given for them by Collectors. The 
following has great interest, and we are quite sure that 
our Northern friends, male and female, will only laugh 
at the young Student’s report of them. The Duchess 
of Hamilton alluded to, was the beautiful Elizabeth 
Gunning, afterwards Duchess of Argyle—mother of 
three dukes, the seventh and eighth Dukes of Hamil- 
ton, and the present Duke of Argyle. The glover, Lord 
Kirkcudbright, was, we presume, William Maclellan, 
of Borness, who failed to make good his claim, although 
his son established the right in 1773.) 

To Robert Bryanton, Esq. Ballymahon, Ireland. 
Edinburgh, Sept. 26, 1753. 

My pear Bos,—How many good excuses 
(and you know I was ever good at an excuse) 
might I call up to vindicate my past shameful 
silence! I might tell how I wrote a long letter 
at my first coming hither, and seem vastly angry 
at my not receiving an answer; I might allege 
that business (with business you know I was 
always pestered) had never given me time to 
finger a pen—but I suppose these, and twenty 
more equally plausible, and as easily invented, 
since they might all be attended with a slight 
inconvenience of being known to be lies; let 
me then speak truth: an hereditary indolence 
(1 have it from my mother’s side) has hitherto 
prevented my writing at least twenty-five letters 
more, due to my friends in Ireland. No turn- 
spit dog gets up into his wheel with more reluce 
tance than I sit down to write; yet no dog ever 
loved the roast meat he turns better than I do 
him I now address. Yet what shall I say now I 
am entered. Shall I tire you with a description 
of this unfruitful country, where I must lead 
you over their hills, all brown with heath, or 
their vallies, scarce able to feed a rabbit ?—Man 
alone seems to be the only creature who has 
arrived to the natural size in this poor soil— 
every part of the country presents the same 
dismal landscape—no grove or brook lend their 
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music to cheer the stranger, or make the inha- 
bitants forget their poverty: yet, with all these 
disadvantages to call him down to humility, a 
Scotchman is one of the proudest things alive— 
the poor have pride ever ready to relieve them 
—if mankind should happen to despise them, 
they are masters of their own admiration, and that 
they can plentifully bestow on themselves. From 
their pride and poverty, as I take it, results one 
advantage this country enjoys, namely, the gen- 
tlemen are much better bred than amongst us. 
No such character here as our fox-hunters ; and 
they have expressed great surprise when I in- 
formed them that some men in Ireland of a 
thousand pounds a year, spend their whole lives 
in running after a hare, drinking to be drunk, 
and getting every girl that will let them with 
child; and truly, if such a being, equipped in 
his hunting dress, came among a circle of Scotch 
gentry, they would behold him with the same 
astonishment that a countryman would King 
George on horseback. The men have generally 
high cheek bones, and are lean and swarthy, 
fond of action, dancing in particular. Though 
now I have mentioned dancing, let me say 
something of their balls, which are very frequent 
here. When a stranger enters the dancing-hall, 
he sees one end of the room taken up with the 
ladies, who sit, dismally, in a group by them- 
selves; on the other end stand their pensive 
partners, that are to be; but no more inter- 
course between the sexes than there is between 
two countries at war. The ladies, indeed, may 
ogle, and the gentlemen sigh, but an embargo is 
laid on any closer commerce. At length, to in- 
terrupt hostilities, the lady-directress, or inten- 
dant, or what you will, pitches on a gentleman 
and lady to walk a minuet, which they perform 
with a formality that approaches despondence ; 
after five or six couple have thus walked the 
gauntlet, all stand up to country dances, each 
gentleman furnished with a partner from the 
aforesaid lady directress; so they dance much, 
and say nothing, and thus concludes our assem- 
bly. I told a Scotch gentleman that such pro- 
found silence resembled the ancient procession 
of the Roman matrons in honour of Ceres: and 
the Scotch gentleman told me (and faith I be- 
lieve he was right) that I was a very great 
pedant for my pains. Now I am come to the 
ladies: and to show that I love Scotland, and 
everything that belongs to so charming a coun- 
try, [ insist on it, and will give him leave to 
break my head that denies it, that the Scotch 
ladies are ten thousand times handsomer and 
finer than the Irish;—to be sure, now, I see 
your sisters Betty and Peggy vastly surprised 
at my partiality; but tell them flatly, I don’t 
value them, or their fine skins, or eyes, or good 
sense, or , a potato; for I say it, and will 
maintain it, and as a convincing proof (I’m in 
avery great passion) of what I assert, the Scotch 
ladies say it themselves. But, to be less serious, 
where will you find a language so pretty, become 
a pretty mouth, as the broad Scotch? and the 
women here speak it in its highest purity; for 
instance, teach one of your young ladies to pro- 
nounce “ Whoar will I gong’’—with a becoming 
wideness of mouth, and I'll lay my life they will 
wound every hearer. We have no such cha- 
racter here as a coquet; but alas! how many 
envious prudes! Some days ago, I walked into 
my Lord Kilconbry’s (don’t be surprised, my 
lord is but a glover), when the Duchess of Ha- 
milton (that fair who sacrificed her beauty to 
her ambition, and her inward peace to a title 
and gilt equipage) passed by in her chariot, her 
battered husband, or, more properly, the guar- 
dian of her charms, sat by her side. Straight envy 
began, in the shape of no less than three ladies 
who sat with me, to find faults in her faultless 
form.—* For my part,” says the first, “ [ think, 
what I always thought, that the Duchess has 
too much red in her complexion.”— Madam, 








I am of your opinion, says the second; and I 
think her face has a palish cast too much on the 
delicate order.” —‘ And let me tell you,’’ adds 
the third lady, whose mouth was puckered up 
to the size of an issue, ‘that the Duchess has 
fine lips, but she wants a mouth ;’’—at this 
every lady drew up her mouth, as if she was 
going to pronounce the letter P. But how ill, 
my Bob, does it become me to ridicule women 
with whom I have scarce any correspondence! 
There are, ’tis certain, handsome women here, 
and ’tis as certain there are handsome men to 
keep them company. An ugly and a poor man 
is society for himself; and such society the world 
lets me enjoy in great abundance. Fortune 
has given you circumstances, and nature a 
person, to look charming in the eyes of the 
fair world. Nor do I envy my dear Bob such 
blessings, while I may sit down, and laugh at 
the world, and at myself, the most ridiculous 
object in it—but I begin to grow splenetic; and 
perhaps the fit may continue till I receive an 
answer to this. I know you can’t send news 
from B. Mahon, but, such as it is, send it all; 
everything you write will be agreeable and en- 
tertaining tome. Has George Conway put up 
a sign yet; or John Finecly left off drinking 
drams; or Tom Allen got a new wig? But I 
leave to your own choice what to write. While 
Oliver Goldsmith lives, know you have a friend! 

P.S.—Give my sincerest regards (not com- 
pliments, do you mind) to your agreeable family ; 
and give my service to my mother, if you see 
her; for, as you express it in Ireland, I have a 
a sneaking kindness for her still. 

Direct to me—Student in Physic, in Edin- 
burgh. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue announcement of new books in the 
Quarterly Review may be taken asa scale by 
which to measure the literary undertakings 
for the next three months, for publishers of 
all grades there advertise their speculations, 
and we do not remember ever to have seen 
so few that promise entertainment and no- 
velty. There are some prize volumes on 
divinity, by one of our universities, and a stir 
in the matter of reprints, of which there are 
several on hand: indeed, almost the only 
work of note is the Review itself: the articles 
are of a mixed nature, part literary, and part 
political. There is no little learning in the 
article on Hesiod—no little amusement in the 
review of Capt. Basil Hall’s volumes—a good 
deal of sarcasm and nationality in that of 
Mrs. Trollope on America, and an uncalled- 
for waste of paper in a discussion concerning 
Mary Colling, whose verses we some time 
since touched on with a gentle and most mer- 
ciful hand. Of the article on the rebellions 
of 1640 and 1832 we can give no account. 
Most of the great authors, such as Scott, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Rogers, 
Campbell, Wilson, &c., are out of the field : 
true poetical romance, like true poetry, is 
dead and departed, and we must console our- 
selves as well as we can with tawdry pictures 
of our own times—with accounts of those 

Who gave the ball or paid the visit last. 

We shall have something to say concern- 
ing forthcoming works of art soon, for pain- 
ters and sculptors are busy making ready to 
meet the important 10th of April, on which 
day their works must be sent in to Somerset 
House. Pickersgill, we hear, will not have 
his three fine French portraits ready for the 
ensuing exhibition; British heads have since 





crowded to his easel, and taken up all histime, 
Chantrey will exhibit, we understand, a mar- 
ble statue of Canning. The group of Bishop 
Middleton, by Lough, is ready, we hear, for 
erection in St. Paul’s; it will probably stand 
in the north aisle ; indeed, we are told, that 
the artist modelled it for a situation which 
he selected there, but unfortunately neglected 
to consult the church authorities—a bold 
step; but the Bishop of London is a mild 
man, and will not be very wroth with 
the sculptor, who erred through ignorance 
perhaps. The statue of Bishop Heber, by 
Chantrey—a single colossal figure kneeling, 
will occupy a place in the south aisle. Some 
of the monuments in St. Paul’s have been 
placed, by the Committee of Taste, in situ- 
ations utterly dark : itis the worse for Chan- 
trey’s General Gillespie, that it is entirely 
in shadow; and a great deal the worse for 
Rossi’s Lord Heathfield, that it stands in 
light. Benjamin West used to say, that it 
would be well for art, if three-fourths of 
the monuments in St. Paul’s were smashed 
to pieces; and John Flaxman complained, 
that it did not do for an artist in this country 
to have a mind of his own, as the Committee 
of Taste would not allow it to be exercised. 

Those who delight in Turner’s landscapes, 
(and who does not, that has any feeling for 
art?) should take an early opportunity of 
calling at Messrs. Moon, Boys & Graves’s, in 
Pall Mall. There are a dozen views and 
vignettes by this artist, intended to illustrate 
the new edition of Sir Walter Scott's poetical 
works, taken last year, when the artist ac- 
companied Sir Walter in a summer tour for 
this express purpose. Some of them, ‘ Caer- 
laverock,’ ‘ Carlisle,’ ‘ Bowe’s Tower,’ and 
‘ Johnny Armstrong’s Tower,’ are unequalled 
for beauty, and finished with more care than 
usually distinguishes the facile pencil of the 
artist. ‘The views will, we believe, remain 
at the publishers’ only for a very few days, 
as they must be forthwith distributed among 
the engravers. 

We hear that Liverseege’s works are about 
to be engraved in mezzotinto, by Cousins, 
Bromley, and Griller, and to be published in 
numbers. 

The announcement of ten guineas from 
Paganini, at the anniversary of the Royal 
Society of Musicians last week, was received 
with groans and hisses! After pocketing 
the enormous sum of 20,000/., during his 
nine months in England, it was considered 
but a paltry acknowledgment of the genero- 
sity of the English, and of the liberal support 
of the Profession. Like Rossini, and many 
other foreign artists, it is said of him, that 
on his arrival in France, he rejoiced once 
again to anticipate hearing a little good music 
—does he forget the Philharmonic Concert? 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Mar. 15.—John William Lubbock, Esq. Vice 
President and Treasurer, in the chair. 

The two following papers were read, viz.— 
Further notice of the new Volcano in the Me- 
diterranean, by John Davy, M.D., F.R.S., &c., 
and, A Method of deducing the Longitude from 
the Moon’s right ascension, by Thomas Reri- 
gan, Esq. R.N., communicated by Vice Admi 
Sir Edward Codrington, F.R.S.—William Gra- 
vatt, Esq. was admitted a Fellow, and the fol 
owing proposed; James David Forbes, Esq: 
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Lieut. William Samuel Stratford, R.N., Michael 
Thomas Sadler, Esq. M.P., and Howard El- 
phinstone, Esq. M.A. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Mar. 12.—G. W. Hamilton, Esq., Vice Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The reading of Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s paper on the ‘ Progress of Discovery 
in Australia,’ was resumed. It appears, that 
the droughts to which that country has been sub- 
ject, have tended considerably towards the ex- 
tension of geographical discovery. In 1826, one 
of these severe evils was experienced, which 
lasted for three years; and with the view of in- 
quiring into the state of the interior, an expe- 
dition was despatched under the direction of 
Capt. Sturt, to the Macquarie river, which had 
been previously visited by Lieut. Oxley. The 
party ascended Mount Harris,-and found all the 
surrounding country, which had been seen by 
Mr. Oxley, in 1818, in an inundated condition, 
entirely parched, and suffering from drought. 
The Macquarie was traced till it became imper- 
ceptible. According to Capt. Sturt, the flat 
lands commence about twenty-eight miles from 
Mount Harris, and there the Macquarie ceases 
to be a river, having no banks or channel. The 
surface of this flat is a succession of levels in 
which natural reservoirs are formed. Now 
and then a slight declivity gives them fresh 
impulse, by which a channel is formed into an- 
other reservoir ; from which another is formed, as 
before ; and thus a succession of these ponds 
and marshes extends to an immense distance over 
the country. 

From Mount Harris, Capt. Sturt directed his 
course to the N.W. for further discoveries, in 
which direction Oxley’s Table Land is situated. 
In this journey, the want of water became a 
considerable annoyance ; and, from being obliged 
to follow a watercourse, this led to the discovery 
of the Darling, a salt-water stream. The want 
of drinkable water obliged the party to give up 
a further examination of its course. This part 
of the country is well peopled, and the intercourse 
of the explorers and the natives was on a friendly 
footing. The account which Captain Sturt 
gives of the country, is of the most melancholy 





description, for, in consequence of the severe | 


drought, it was scarcely habitable. The natives 
were wandering about, and, from the badness of 
the water which they were obliged to drink, were 
suffering from cutaneous diseases, which were 
gradually lessening their numbers. Even the birds 
were distressed by the drought. The wild dog, 
or Dingo, was seen prowling about, unable from 
debility to avoid the party; and while the minor 
vegetation was altogether burnt up, the trees 
were drooping from the want of moisture below 
the surface. Several of the party were affected 
by ophthalmia, produced by the heat from the 
plains, where the thermometer stood in the 
shade, at 3 p.m. at 122°, and from 98 to 102° at 
sunset. 

Mr. Cunningham considers, that the Darling 
may be taken as the largest river in Australia, 
since it is formed by a junction of all the streams 
Which were discovered by Mr. Oxley in 1818, 
as well as those which were seen by Mr. Cun- 
ningham in 1827. This gentleman then pro- 
ceeds to give an account of the discovery of the 
Morumbidgee river, and concludes his account 
of the progress of discovery in Australia, with a 
few remarks on the proper points for future 
Investigation. 











A letter from Mr. Coulthurst, at the Gambia, | 


who recently left England, was read. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from it:—* I did not suc- 
ceed in reaching this place till the evening of 
Saturday last, on which day the Pluto left for 


Fernando Po, after a stay of only a few hours. | 


There being no opportunity of any kind for a 
month, by which time the rains will be com- 
mencing to the southward, and a messenger 


being now here from the Alinama, of Bondon, 
with a view of transferring the gum trade head 
from the Senegal; I have been induced to make 
at once for the Joliba, and to pursue its stream 
down to Funda, from whence I hope to reach 
the Bahr el Abiad. I hope to communicate 
with you from Funda.” 

The letter was written on the 27th of January. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Mar. 14,—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., 
President, in the chair. 

John Fisher, Esq., William Ogleby, Esq., 
Peter Stafford Carey, Esq., Francis Boott, M.D., 
James Scott Bowerbank, Esq., and Lieut.-Col. 
Sykes, were elected Fellows, 

A paper was read, on the Structure of the 
Cotteswold Hills, near Cheltenham, compared 
with that of the Cleveland Hills; and on the 
occurrence of vertical stems of Equisetum 
Columnare in the sandstone of the latter, by 
Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., P.G.S. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

Feb. 14.—The President in the chair.—Mr. 
Wm. Billincton, an Associate, was introduced. 
—Mr. Joseph Cubitt was elected an Associate. 

Some further remarks were added to the 
statements, made at a former meeting, of experi- 
ments on the strength of cast-iron; and also 
the result of some trials on the deflexion of a 
wrought-iron rail under different loads. The 
subject of a heated blast, as applicable in the 
manufacture of iron, was taken into consider- 
ation; and also in connexion, with it, the differ- 
ence of quality between the Welsh and New- 
castle coals, and the variety of structure by 
which each may be distinguished,—which be- 
came the subject of an animated discussion. 
Some valuable facts were mentioned regarding 
the Swansea coal-pits; the weight of a bushel 
of this coal was stated at from ninety to ninety- 
three pounds—that of a bushel of Newcastle 
being eighty-four pounds. A minute descrip- 
tion was given of the Radstock pits near Bath, 
—the value of which is much enhanced by no 
pumping being required, and also by no pillars 
or props being necessary to support the roof. 
The method of working the narrow veins of 
coal in the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury was 
also described. 





Feb. 21.—The President in the chair.—Mr. 
Samuel Hemming, of Notting Hill, was elected 
an Associate. 

Amongst other subjects, the expansion of 
cast-iron, under different circumstances, was 
brought under consideration,—more particu- 
larly with reference to the iron columns sup- 
porting the weight of heavy buildings. Some 
details were entered into regarding the cast-iron 
pillars by which the large warehouses at St. 
Katharine’s Docks are, in part, sustained ; which 
went to show the great utility of this kind of 
support. 

Instances of expansion, in pipes of various 
lengths, caused by an elevation of temperature, 
were adduced. A set of pipes at Manchester, 
200 yards long, was observed to expand to the 
extent of seven inches. A pipe 180 feet long 
expanded one inch and three-quarters from 
change of temperature. 

A discussion was resumed on the subject of 
the use of a heated blast in the manufacture of 
iron, in which it was stated, that a fair trial was 
being made at the Butterly Works, and at pre- 
sent with much prospect of success. The prin- 
cipal point in view is a saving of fuel, as they 
are enabled to work without coking; the next 
object is an improvement in the quality of iron: 
—it ought, however, to be observed, that after 
repeated trials at Low Moor Ironworks, the use 
of it has been totally abandoned. 





Feb. 28.—The President in the chair.—Mr. 
David Ramsay and Mr. Joseph Green were 
elected as Associates; Mr. H. Habberley Price 
as a corresponding member; and Mr. William 
Swinbourne a member. 

The limits of duration of the various kinds of 
timber, immersed in water, and in the various 
kinds of earth, was taken into consideration, 
and a variety of specimens of timber and stone, 
from different parts of the old London Bridge, 
laid on the table. Parts of the beech and elm 
piles (which had been driven to form starlings 
for protecting the piers) taken from about four 
feet above the low-water mark, were produced, 
in a state of complete decay; this gave occasion 
to some remarks on the comparative soundness 
of the oak piles taken from under the original 
foundations, which were driven about 700 years 
ago, and the former probably not more than 150. 
It was thought that the fact of the beech and 
elm piles being wet and dry alternately, every 
tide, accounted sufficiently for their unsound- 
ness, the rapid decay of timber situated between 
“wind and water” being well known. Some 
notice was taken of the great durability of oak 
timber imbedded in bogs, and known by the 
name of black oak, which is found in consider 
able quantity in some morasses in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and frequently used for the 
formation of domestic utensils. It was men- 
tioned incidentally, that the seat of the chair- 
man of the West India Dock Company was 
formed out of a piece of timber of this descrip- 
tion, found in the excavations. 


Mar. 6.—The President in the chair.—Mr. 
William Clegram, of Gloucester, was elected as 
a corresponding member, 

The subject of the consumption of fuel to 
produce agiven mechanical effect, during various 
degrees of humidity in the atmosphere, was 
submitied to discussion, and a variety of facts 
stated in elucidation; but the prevalent opinion 
appeared to be, that the performance of steam- 
engines (to which the question particularly 
refers) is very slightly aflected by changes of 
weather as to humidity; and that any difference 
which may be detected, is to be ascribed rather 
to the effect on the machinery connected with 
it than on the engine itself. 

Some experiments were detailed, showing the 
amount of deposition from the waters of the 
river Nene, near Wisbeach. The average sur- 
face velocity during four sets of spring tides, 
was 198 feet per minute, depth of water 9 feet 
G6 inches, quantity of silt deposited by a gallon 
of water, 82 grains. The average surface ve- 
locity during four sets of neap tides, was 106 
feet per minute, depth of water 7 feet, deposit 
from a gallon of water 41 grains.—The river 
Nene, which rises in Northamptonshire, flows 
past Peterborough and Wisbeach, and from 
thence to the sea (over a bed of alluvial matter 
in the state of loose silt), partly through a new 
cut called the Nene Outfall. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
_ § Phrenologieal Society ........ Eight, p.m. 
MonDay, { Medical Society ............Hight, P.M. 
Linnwan Society .........+..Kight, P.M. 
TuEspay, § Horticultural Society .........OQne, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers . ight, p.m. 
Royal Society of Literature ..Three, P.. 
Society of Arts .. oooh pe 7, PeMe 
Royal Society ...... -}p.8, P.M, 
Society of Antiquaries,....... Eight, P.M, 


WeEDNEs. f 





THURSD. { 
Royal Institution .......+....4 Pp. 8) PsMe 
Westminster Medical Society. . Eight, P.M. 


Fripay, 
SATURD. 
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FINE ARTS 





Finden’s Landscape Illustrations to Mr. Murray's 
first complete and uniform Edition of the Life 
and Works of Lord Byron. Part II. 


THEsE illustrations are seven in number, viz., 
Corfu, Byron’s residence in Greece, Lisbon, the 
Acropolis, and Constantinople, by Stanfield ; 
head of Ali Pacha, by Stone, and his Palace, by 
Purser —all engraved by the Findens. The 
view of Corfu isa work of great beauty; the sea 
and air are touched in the true spirit of nature : 
the Acropolis is also very picturesque ; but much 
of the cloud which overhangs the place is toorocky, 
unless it is natural for the sky in that land to rain 
crags of seven tons weight. Lisbon is likewise 
a noble scene, with its towers and spacious bay ; 
but the cloud which threatened the Acropolis 
with a storm of rock has found its way to this 
landscape also. The residence of Byron at 
Athens exhibits nothing striking, save a portion 
of one of the old temples of the days of Pericles, 
which remains to tell how far the place has 
fallen. The worst of any of these illustrations 
is clever, and the best is excellent: we only 
wonder how they can be produced for the price. 
We dislike the title of this publication : the illus- 
trations should have been named after the 
artists who made them; they are not, in any 
sense’of the word, Finden’s Ilustrations of Byron 
—they are by Stanfield and others. This is put- 
ting the cart before the horse. 


Juliet. Painted by Miss L. Sharpe, engraved 
by John Bromley. London, Moon & Co. 


Tuis is avery graceful impersonation of the ini- 
mitable Juliet of Shakspeare—both painter and 
engraver have performed their parts with care 
and skill. We are not easy to please in these 
poetic conceptions; all attempts of the kind, 
with the single exception of ‘ Mrs. Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse,’ have been failures; never- 
theless, the ‘Juliet’ of Miss Sharpe, is a sweet 
creature, and the position is perfectly natural 
and elegant. 





The Blind Woman conducted over the Brook, is 
painted by Madame Lescot, and engraved by 
Samuel Angell. The name of the print is ‘ Fi- 
lial Solicitude,’ but we have bestowed upon it a 
title of our own, which expresses the action 
better, as the young woman who acts as guide, 
may be any one’s daughter. The light and 
shade, and characters of age and youth, are well 
imagined, and, on the whole, it is a very natural, 
nay, touching scene. 

















KING’S THEATRE. 


‘Pietro l’Eremita,’—or the interest excited 
by the appearance of Madame Puzzi,—drew a 
little money to the treasury on Saturday last. 
We did not find the lady much improved; in 
fact, there are physical reasons why she will 
never be a fine singer—the enunciation of the 
natural notes of her voice (a mezzo-soprano) 
seems as if retarded by some organic defect, and 
her falsetto is too unequal and too uncertain ever 
to be available in vividly depicting the passions. 
Her cadenzas were all alike, and her singing in 
the finale was too much in “tempo rubato.” 
But it is not worth while offering further criti- 
cism, seeing that the lady has withdrawn. She 
complains of ill-treatment: but it appears, from 
her own statement, that she applied for an en- 
gagement which was declined —that, on the 
failure of the Countess and others, her friends 
made a second application, when Mr. Mason 
“consented”’ to her making a trial—the lady is 
of opinion she was eminently successful; Mr. 
Mason thought differently, and declined a per- 





manent engagement, as he had an undoubted 
right to do,—and assuredly the patrons of the 
Opera will agree him. Madame Puzzi has no 
pretensions to be a prima donna anywhere, much 
less at the King’s Theatre. 

The substitution of Madame de Meric, on 
Tuesday, was abundantly satisfactory. Her sing- 
ing was a delightful contrast to the display of 
the previous night—Giubelei too, as L’ Eremita, 
gave the invocation with solemnity and feeling. 
The accompaniment to this recitative was the 
first successful effort of Rossini’s in writing for 
brass instruments—to be judged of, it ought to 
be better played than on this occasion, for the 
trombones were not in tune throughout the 
whole scene. We regret, too, to add, that Winter 
was not so efficient as we could have wished— 
that Mariani omitted an aria in the first act— 
that Signora Albertina was not to be trusted 
with the cavatina in the second, which Ronzi 
and Caradori used to give with such true tender- 
ness and feeling—that the concerted pieces were 
wretchedly ill sung—and, in conclusion, that so 
imperfect a performance reflects disgrace on Jl 
Maestro, whoever he may be. The Preghiera 
at the close of the second act, fortunately always 
leaves a favourable impression, and smothers all 
angry feeling. 





There has been some skirmishing lately in 
the papers respecting the prices charged for re- 
freshments at this theatre. The question in 
itself is of very little importance ; but some facts 
have crept out in the discussion, that seem to 
us deserving a passing word of comment. It 
has been usual with the managers of all theatres 
to make a profit of the refresliments, and of the 
remuneration given for taking care of cloaks 
and shawls ; not directly, but indirectly, by re- 
ceiving rent from the officiating parties. To this, 
we saw no objection—but when the new manage- 
ment came into power, the system was denounced, 
and the public were informed that it should be 
forthwith changed. Now, Mr. Jarrin states 
distinctly, that he does pay for the privilege of 
furnishing refreshments ;—and respecting the 
profit derived from taking charge of cloaks and 
great coats, we have been assured that fifty 
pounds were given for the privilege, although 
the following paragraph appears in the green 
and gold pamphlet :— 

“The care of the cloaks and shawls, and the 
ordering of those employed to receive them, has 
been entrusted to a confidential person known 
to the director. She does not, as has been here- 
tofore the usage, pay any rent for her situation ; 
therefore, any consideration occasionally con- 
ferred will be received as a favour, but not de- 
manded as a right.” 

We repeat, that, in our judgment, there is no- 
thing wrong In a manager making all the profit 
possible from all legitimate sources; but Mr. 
Mason appeared to differ from us; and we only 
request to have some decent consistency ob- 
served between professions and performance. 


SECOND ANTIENT CONCERT. 
Director, the Archbishop of York. 


Tus Concert will be considered an epoch in 
the annals of the Antient Concerts, from the 
introduction of Choral and other works of the 
immortal Haydn. A Sinfonia, the German 
Hymn, and Recitative and Chorus from the 
‘Creation,’ were agreeably contrasted with the 
stiff, sterling, and more massive productions of 
the Ancients. Indeed, the new light breaks in 
most pleasantly. The Recitative to ‘The Heavens 
are telling,’ Braham delivered admirably, and 
it was @ propos to the change:— 

In splendour bright is rising now 
‘The sun, and darts his rays : 

An amorous, joyful,happy spouse— 
A giant proud and glad 

To run his mcasur’d course. 





‘ Deeper and deeper still’ was sung also by Bra- 
ham, and he proved how high he yet stands above 
all competition. Miss Shirreff made her first 
appearance here in Cimarosa’s fine scena, ‘ Deh! 
parlate.’ There was too much affectation in her 
emphatic manner of imitating the Italians, by 
dwelling on and forcing the penultima. In 
the song ‘ Farewell, ye limpid streams,’ we 
liked her better. Nature has done much for 
this young vocalist, and we advise her not 
to strain after effect: a sweet and extensive 
voice, a good intonation, and fine feeling, are 
indispensable, to become a great singer: pos- 
sessing all these requisites, there needs little 
artifice for Miss Shirreff to attain the object of 
her ambition. The rest of the selection consisted 
of standard compositions of merit. The spiria 
and management of the new conductor, art 
likely, we think, to effect great improvements in 
these Concerts; there is no lagging, nor obtru- 
sive indulgences allowed in the change of time 
of the different pieces; and his experience and 
admitted talent give him that power and control 
over the whole orchestra, which invariably pro- 
duce good results: yet we must hint to Mr, 
Knyvett, that he should attend a little more to 
* chiaroscuro.” 





SECOND PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 

On Monday last we were gratified to our 
heart’s content—who is there, that affects an 
admiration of the grand and picturesque in 
music, who could feel otherwise, on hearing Bee- 
thoven’s Sinfonia in c minor played with preci- 
sion and perfect ensemble? A half-guinea is well 
spent for such an hour's delight as we enjoyed 
during its performance on Monday, and, as a 
morning contemporary says, we would willingly 
bestow our praise in the right quarter, if we could 
ascertain whether Signor Spagnoletti, the leader, 
or Sir G. Smart, the conductor, had the best 
claim to it. A new song, by the Chevalier Neu- 
komm, was sung by Phillips, to words from Mil- 
ton, ‘Oft from the steep ;’ it is well scored, yet 
wants contrast in its melodies; it reminded us 
occasionally of Haydn, the author’s instructor. 
Mayseder’s last composition, a sextuor, was 
played by Messrs. Tolbecque, Watts, Moralt, 
Lyon, Rousselot, and Dragonetti. It is very 
intricate, and, although it may prove effective 
and brilliant in a small room, it lacks too much 
of le veritable materiel to make its way in a 
large one: Mons. 'Tolbecque wants tone anda 
good violin; perhaps the supplying of the latter 
would furnish the former. Mrs. Bishop, ina scena 
from Spohr’s ‘ Pietro von Albano,’ adapted to the 
Italian, sang painfully too sharp—however, the 
spirited execution and efiect of the Overture to 
Oberon at once relieved our suffering. In the 
Sinfonia, letter Q, by Haydn, we recognized an 
old favourite, which, notwithstanding being in- 
judiciously placed after Beethoven, found also 
its admirers amongst the audience. We would 
recommend a little more sostenuto in the oboes; 
frittering and chipping notes is not always the 
character of this instrument; its tones should 
blend and amalgamate smoothly with the rest. 
Madame Stockhausen enchanted the whole au- 
dience by her exquisite singing of Mozart's 
lovely aria, ‘ Non mi dir.’ To this succeeded a 
Fantasia Concertante (MS.) by Chevalier Neu- 
komm, played by Messrs. Nicholson, G. Cooke, 
Willman, Mackintosh, Platt, Harper, and Dra- 
gonetti. It was so effective as to produce an 
unanimous encore: the oboe and trumpet had 
the most conspicuous solos, and were each ap- 
plauded. There are but two movements in this 
Fantasia,—both short, showy, and expressly 
written to exhibit the talent of each pertormer- 
Without any extraordinary merit as a composi- 
tion, it is the most successful wind-instrument 
piece we have heard at the Philharmonic Con- 
certs, and, doubtlessly will become a stock-piece 
for the season. A trio, from Beethoven's ‘ Fi- 
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delio,’ quite @ la Mozart, and Winter’s Overture 
to ‘ Tamerlane,’ terminated the best Concert of 
classical music of the present season. 











THEATRICALS 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Miss Fanny Kemble’s tragedy, called ‘Fran- 
cis the First,’ was at length produced on Thurs- 
day evening. ‘There has been so much written, 
said, and printed upon this subject for many 
weeks past, that we expected the excitement on 
the minds of the theatrical public would have 
been greater than it was—still the house was 
well and fashionably attended. As last week, 
press of matter drives our theatricals into a 
corner, and we cannot devote anything like the 
space to an account of this play, which the play 
itself, the circumstances under which it is brought 
out, and the estimation in which its clever young 
authoress is held, might seem to demand. We 
regret this the less, as we have been given to 
understand, that ‘ Francis the First’ will be re- 
viewed as a poem in another part of this day’s 
Atheneum. We shall therefore confine ourselves 
to its claims as an acting drama. These have 
been operated upon, evidently to its injury, by 
material alterations from the piece as originally 
written and lately printed, which bear the marks 
of needless haste. We do not say that alter- 
ations were not wanted, indeed, the perusal of 
a published copy on Thursday morning, con- 
vinced us that they were—but the entire omis- 
sion of the fifth act, without such changes being 
made in the other four, as were thereby ren- 
dered necessary, could not but be detrimental. 
The four acts, thus put into five, were not con- 
cluded until nearly half-past ten; and this, of 
itself, shows that curtailment was indispensable 
—but a work of art is not to be shortened, like 
a log of wood, by sawing off one end; and the 
consequence of such rough usage in the present 
instance is, that several stitches have been drop- 
ped, and that the sampler is thus rendered an 
unfair specimen of Miss Kemble’s work. Under 
these circumstances we shall, upon consideration, 
be even more brief than we at first intended— 
and say, that, although judicious pruning is still 
required to rescue the play from tediousness in 
the representation, it has yet some good situ- 
ations and some powerful scenes. We would 
particularly instance that between De Bourbon 
and the Queen Mother, in which the latter 
avows her passion for him, and is repulsed. 
Mr. Kemble’s acting in this was admirable. 
The scene outside the Lists, which closes the 
first act, was excellently managed. We are not 
inclined to seek for objections, or to say any- 
thing which might contribute to discourage fur- 
ther exertions, where the first production has 
evinced so much cleverness. Indeed, we have 
little objection to make, except of a general 
want of interest, produced, as we view it, mainly 
by the unalloyed wickedness of nearly all the 
principal characters. We have little or no 
anxiety as to what becomes of anybody, except 
Frangoise de Foix, but we must in justice say, 
that Miss Ellen Tree’s acting was such as to 
make the utmost of that anxiety. The play 
was well acted throughout ; and applause, with- 
out dissent, was the order of the night. Miss 
Kemble was called for after the play, and led 
on by her father to receive the renewed con- 
gratulations of the audience. We think this a 
foolish custom, and are sorry to see it gaining 
ground. Ifthose who follow it, are sincere, we 
should suggest to them that a better and a 
prettier compliment to Miss Kemble’s talents, 
would be, to go again and see her another night, 
than to insist upon seeing her twice on the 
same. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


A new burletta, in two acts, entitled ‘The 
Young Hopefuls,’ was on Thursday night added 
to the stock entertainments of this theatre. 
There were three reasons for our anticipating 
the success which attended it—the first was its 
being produced, where success has become 
almost proverbial; the second, its being written 
by the author of ‘Paul Pry’; and the third, 
Madame Vestris’s having to play a page, brought 
to book by Mr. Liston. Personally speaking, 
we subscribe to the doctrine, that there is “ no- 
thing new under the sun,” and care so little 
about what or where a piece is taken from, pro- 
vided it be pleasant when it comes, that we 
should no more think of crying out against a 
smart and clever translation, and insisting, for 
the honour of England, on a real dull original, 
than we should, when dining at our coffee-house 
or club, of sending away good champagne, and 
calling for a bottle of our national gooseberry. 
For the curious in these matters, however, we 
may state, that a three act vaudeville, called 
‘Le Hussard de Felsheim,’ and founded on the 
popular romance of ‘Le Baron de Felsheim,’ 
has furnished Mr. Poole with his incidents; but 
the Governor of the Pages, a mere part of the 
French piece, has been promoted to a character 
in the English one. A version of the story was 
dramatized some years ago by Mr. Arnold, and 
became popular under the title of ‘ Frederick 
the Great, or, the Heart of a Soldier.’ Mr. 
Morton has also made use of some of the inci- 
dents in his ‘Henri Quatre.’ Mr. Poole has 
treated the story his own way, and the public 
know his works too well, not to be fully aware 
that his way seldom fails to prove a good one. 
If we had space to detail his plot, we should be 
able to show that the present is not an exception 
to his rule. Mr. Liston and Madame Vestris 
were both excellent; nobody can look more ex- 
quisitely destitute of ideas than the former, or 
more full of mischievous ones than the latter. 
Miss Pincott’s acting was as smart as her uni- 
form; and Old Fritz was capitally impersonated 
by Mr. James Vining. The remembrance of 
Fawcett in Brandt, and of Emery in the cor- 
responding part, (Moustache, if we mistake 
not,) in Mr. Morton’s opera, was rather injuri- 
ous to Mr. W. Vining’s Bluffenblunt; it was, 
nevertheless, a very zealous and creditable per- 
formance. Miss Crawford looked pretty as 
Agatha, and Mr. T. Raymond made her a re- 
spectable Papa. The curtain fell amidst, or 
rather in front of, general and unmingled ap- 
plause. 





MISCELLANEA 

Muxio Clementi.—This distinguished piano- 
forte performer and musical composer died on 
Saturday last, at his Cottage, in the Vale of 
Eversham, Worcestershire. It is, we believe, 
in contemplation to have him buried in West- 
minster Abbey, with musical honours.—We shall 
give a sketch of the life of this founder of the 
present school of Pianoforte Playing, next 
week. 

Colonel Batty’s Drawings. — The drawings 
made by Lieut.-Col. Batty, for his work on the 
Scenery of Germany, are to be sold by auction 
on Monday, at Phillips’s Rooms. The fidelity 
of Col. Batty’s pencil is well known, and these 
drawings include some of the most splendid 
Gothic and other architectural subjects of 
Vienna, Ratisbon, Saltzburg, Ulm, Augsburgh, 
&e. 

New African Expedition.—On Saturday last, 
Mr. Richard Lander was honoured by an 
audience with His Majesty, at Windsor, on 
which occasion he presented the history of his 
late journey into the interior of Africa, 
about to be published by Mr. Murray. His 
Majesty expressed considerable interest in his 





travels, and entered into various details with 
him, respecting the natives and the country 
through which he had passed. Mr. Lander, 
we understand, is preparing for his departure 
on a second expedition to the Niger, in which 
he will be accompanied by another of his 
brothers. He will be employed by govern- 
ment to make his way up the rive: to Tim- 
buctoo, in order to explore the only part of the 
Niger of which we know nothing — namely, 
between that place and Gavori. A company 
of merchants at Liverpool have also requested 
his services to convey a steam-boat up the 
river as far as Rabba, which will be freighted 
with trading goods, under the charge of a super- 
cargo. On their arrival at Rabba, the steam- 
boat will be left there in the charge of this gen- 
tleman, who will employ himself in trading with 
the natives, during which time Lander will pro- 
ceed to Timbuctoo, and, having reached that 
place and made observations for its geographical 
position, will rejoin the steam-boat and return 
down the river to England. It is expected, that 
he will leave England in the commencement of 
June, and will arrive in the river when it is 
swelled by the rains. He expects to return by 
the autumn. In his way up the Niger, he will 
proceed a short distance up the Shary, to ascer- 
tain the exact position of the city of Funda.— 
In our Geographical report will be found a 
letter from Mr. Coulthurst, the first written since 
his departure from England. We regret much 
to find Mr. Coulthurst has determined on pro- 
ceeding up the Gambia, to take Park's route to 
the Niger. 

Champollion the Younger. — This eminent 
Egyptian scholar, whose obsequies were cele- 
brated at Paris, by the attendance of the most 
eminent men of science in that capital, on the 
7th instant, was born at Figeac, a small town in 
the “departement du Lot,” in December 1790. 
A singular occurrence, which preceded his 
birth, would seem to have portended the cele- 
brity which he was destined to confer on the 
obscurity of his patronymic. Madame Cham- 
pollion had already presented her husband with 
a son and two daughters, when she was attacked 
by a severe illness; her medical attendants 
having given her over, recourse was had by 
her husband, as is frequently the case in the 
walks of provincial life, to an itinerant quack ; 
the latter did not hesitate to promise a certain 
cure, and in a short space of time, Madame, as 
if by miracle, found herself “charming well 
again.” On taking leave of his patient, the 
quack bade her be of good cheer and take cou- 
rage; “for,” said he, “before the year is out, 
you will be the mother of a boy, who will do 
honour to the family.”—As he had predicted, 
Jean Francois Champollion le Jeune, was born 
within the twelvemonth after. Madame never 
forgot what the quack prophesied; but took 
every occasion to remind her boy of it during 
his childhood; and it is notorious, that he had 
himself a fond belief in the brilliant future 
which awaited him. The effect of such an im- 
pression on a mind naturally of a high order, 
can scarcely fail to have acted as a potent 
stimulant to exertion. Champollion never men- 
tioned this occurrence but in the hearing of 
some very few friends; and in proportion as the 
prediction drew towards its accomplishment, he 
became more chary of adverting to it. t 

Audubon, the Ornithologist.—We mentioned 
lately, that a friend in England had received 
a letter from Audubon, but the following is an 
extract from one, dated the 2nd of January :— 

“‘T have discovered a most extraordinary fact 
in the habits of the rattle-snake which abounds 
in this country—it is no less than that these rep- 





+We should mention, that this incident is related 
on the authority of M. Le Normant, the French writer, 
who had it from the lips of the lamented scholar him- 
self. 
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tiles swim across the salt rivers, which divide in a 
continued line the main from the sea islands— 
swimming, in some instances, fully one mile. I 
have, indeed, heard the dubious assertion, that 
they coiled themselves on the water, on being 
approached by a man, as they do on the land, 
without sinking. This I prefer to see, before I 
can believe. When we leave this, I proceed to 
Indian River, the whole of which, with its tribu- 
taries, | must explore. I intend to be employed 
thus about two months. I design, if possible, 
to go in tle U. S. schooner, now at St. Augus- 
tine, up to the head waters of the St. John 
River, and afterwards to Cape Florida and Key 
West. If I should be disappointed in this, I 
shall probably be forced to return to Charleston, 
and charter a small vessel for that purpose.”— 
New York Paper. 

Population of Holland.—From the official re- 
turns lately made up, it would seem, in every 
chief town throughout the kingdom, that the 
number of deaths has exceeded the births. In 
spite of this fact, there is made to appear an 
actual increase of 24,010 souls in the gross po- 
pulation; for, at the close of 1830, the number 
of inhabitants was 2,420,540; whilst at the close 
of 1831, it was 2,444,550. 

The Living Library defunct.— The lately 
deceased Belgian nobleman, Baron Beyts, 
lived to the age of nearly seventy. He had ex- 
plored Italy and Germany in every direction, 
and was so richly endowed a scholar, that Na- 
poleon used to call him, “ The living Library.” 
His favourite study was the mathematics and 
ancient languages; and in this he was aided by 
so retentive a memory, that, down to his latest 
years, he could repeat whole dramas of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, word for word. He was 
master of four ancient, and six modern lan- 
guages; and his powers of memory were so 
perfect, that he could recall off-hand the 
dates of every treaty of peace, and the places 
where they were concluded, from the year 1550 
to the present time. With all this, he was uni- 
versally esteemed for the modesty of his deport- 
ment, and is sincerely lamented as a zealous 
patron of youthful proficiency in scholarship. 
He has left a number of MSS. behind him, but 
it is to be regretted, that they are all in an un- 
finished state. Baron Beyts was the individual, 
who rushed to the tribune, when Buonaparte 
broke into the Council of Five Hundred with his 
military satellites, and called upon the assembly 
to proclaim him an outlaw. 

Mr. Bone’s Enamels.—We are informed that 
the modesty of the artist has induced him to 
name a much lower price than we had imagined, 
for this splendid collection, and that 7900/. is 
all that is now asked. 

Tarbert Pier —We hear from Tarbert, on the 
river Shannon, that the erection of a pier-head 
has been determined on, and will be commenced 
early in the ensuing spring, at that island, for 
the ‘accommodation and safety of vessels; and 
that a bridge is also to be built across from 
Tarbert demesne to the island, so that carriages 
will at all times be able to pass and repass to 
the pier. Engineers have been employed by 
Government to make a plan of the work, and 
a survey has been made by them of the ground 
where it is to be carried into execution. The 
estimate amounts to 60002. The work will be 
one of immense utility to the public, Tarbert 
being the port of admission into Kerry from 
the interior of the kingdom, by the inland na- 
vigation from Dublin. It is, moreover, a well- 
known and much frequented place of resort for 
ships in distress, after a long transatlantic voy- 
age.— Nautical Magazine. 

The Bell Rock Light House.—On the 9th ult., 
about 10 p.Mm., a large herring-gull struck one 
of the south-eastern mullions of the Bell Rock 
Light House with such force, that two of the 








polished plates of glass, measuring about two 
feet square, anda quarter of an inch in thickness, 
were shivered to pieces and scattered over the 
floor in a thousand atoms, to the great alarm of 
the keeper on watch, and the other two inmates 
of the house, who rushed instantly to the light- 
room. It fortunately happened, that although 
one of the red-shaded es of the reflector- 
frame was passing in its revolution at the mo- 
ment, the pieces of broken glass were so minute, 
that no injury was done to the red glasse The 
gull was found to measure five feet between the 
tips of the wings. In his gullet was found a 
large herring, and i in its throata piece of plate- 
glass, of about one inch in length.—ZJbid. 

Volcanic Island.—This island has already 
sunk some fect beneath the surface of the sea, 
and is become a dangerous shoal.—‘ Lieut. A. 
Kennedy, commanding His Majesty's steam- 
vessel Messenger, gives the following particulars 
of the shoal :—‘The French brig: of war LZ’ Orient 
passed near the new Volcanic Island, on the 
28th of January, but would not have been aware 
of the danger, had it not been calm, and by ob- 
serving a ripple over it; in consequence of 
which Captain Marin was obliged to lower his 
boats, to tow his vessel clear. He afterwards 
went to it in his boat, and found that the island 
had totally disappeared, leaving a shoal with 
from 2} to 3 feet water over it—On the 4th 
and 5th of February, Lieut. Kennedy passed it 
in the Messenger steam-vessel, and found a sen- 
sible change in the smoothness of the water, 
when under its lee for a short time. A heavy 
cross sea was running, and the wind was 
strong.’ ”—Jbid. 
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“Days of | Therwom Barometer. 







Weather. 





W.xMon. | Max. 3 w fhe Winds 

Th. 8,40 25 Cloudy. _ 
Fr. 9' 41 24 Clear. 
Sat. 10 44 27 Foggy. 
Sun. 11| 39 27 | Ditto. 

Mon. 12! 47 3: Ss. | Cloudy. 
Tues. 13) 50 SE.toSW. Ditto. 

Wed. i) 54 Ss. W. toS. Rain. 








= vailing louds. —Cymeia, 
lostratus, canis Nimbus. 

Nights and Mornings for the gre ar as fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 

Day increase on Wednesday, +> achaell 


Ci irrostratus, Cumu- 





N.. OLTLES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS 

Forthcoming. —The Rev. Charles Eyre has nearly 
ready for publication, An Ilustration of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, with an entirely new translation. 

Dumont’s Recollections of Mirabeau. A cheap edition 
in French will appear early next week, at the same 
time with the English translation. 

Mona: telphia, an Essay on a new System of Society, 
by Mr. Thimbleby, having Religion for its basis—eariy 
next month. 

The Greek Testament, accompanied with English 
Notes, by the Rey. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 
2 vols 8Svo. 

A new Novel, entitled, The Fair of May Fair. 

A new Novel by M. D’Arlincourt is announced for 
immediate appearance, entitled, Les Rebelles sous 
Charles Vv. 

3aron Ferussac is about to resume the publication of 
his Natural History of the Mollusques. 

Just published.—Mrs. Alex. Kerr’s Melodies, folio, 
with P lates, by Finden & Rolls, 15s.—Michell’s Living 
Poe ts and Poetesses, 4s. 64.—Tour of a German Prince, 

Yols. 3 & 4, sm. 8vo. 1d. ls.—Niebuhr’s Rome, by Hare 
& Therwall, Vol. 2, 8vo. 16s.—Memoires et Romances 
de Madame la Duchesse de St. Leu, 4to. 12. 5s.—Aiton 
on Malaria, Con tagi on,and Cholera, Svo. 6s.— Diary of 
a Physician, 2 vols. fe. 8vo. 12s.—Haselwood and Mardey 
on Cholera, 8vo. 6s.—Wallace’s Memoirs of the Life 
of George 1V., 3 vols. 12mo. 15s.—Archdeacon Hoare’s 
Eight Lectures, l2mo. 3s. 6d.— Parry’s Exposition of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 12mo. 7s.—Cooper’s 
Account of the most Important Public Records, 2 vols. 
Svo. 12. 10s.—Real Life ; Passages from the Portfolio 
of a Chronicler, 12mo, 5s.—Chambcrs’s Gazetteer of 
Scotland, 8vo. 12. 3s.—Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Man- 
ners of the Americans. 2 vols. sm. Svo. 12. 1s.—Theo- 
logical Library, Vol. 2, Shuttleworth’s Consistency of 
Revelation, 12mo. 6s. 















*,* The Reparnrep Montuiy Parr for January, 
of the ATHENAUM, is now ready, price ls, 4d, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


EMIGR ne 
This day is published, in 12mo. -¢ 2s. Gd. with a Map, 
N ACCOUNT of he PROVINCE of 
NEW BRUNSWICK; including a Description of the Set- 
thements, Luetitutions, “wor aud Climate of that important Pro. 
vince: with Advice to Em 
by THOMAS PALLLIF Sq- 
Commissione val Surveyor-Generalof ¢ re a Lands in New 
Brauswic 
Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 








Printed for J. G, and F. 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 
The 4th edition, in foolseap 8vo. price 6s. boards, of 
HE ANATOMY of DRUNKENNESS, 
By ROBERT M ACNISE 
Author of ‘The Philosophy of Sleep,’ and Me mber of the Faeulty 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 

* Asa medical treatise it is excellent, and to those who stand 
n need of advice and warning, it is worth a hundred sermons,” 
—Blachwood’s Magazine. 

W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow ; Simpkin and Marshall, London, 











s\IPe : 
BSERVATIONS on IMPEDIMENTS in 
SPEEC gf illustrated with Cases of C ure. 
Mr. POETT, Sen, M.R.CY 

To be had of ie. Highley Fleet-street ; er at Mr. Kidd's, 
228, Regent-street.—Price 2s. 

"The mode of cure | have introduced differs from any other 
heretofore practised, being principally medicinal—« approved of 
by the faculty—available to childre’ n—and chiefly directed to the 
restoration of that nervous eners of whic he all stammerers (par. 
ticularly females) feel a deprivation.” 

r. P, visits patients who cannot atte “nd at his house; and as 
se rious sums of money have been frequently paid in anticipation 
to others, without the promised cure being accomplished, he 
merely accepts the usual fee paid cousulting Surgeons om each 
Visit.—No. 55, Bernard-street, Russell-square. 












E PORQUET’S SCHOOL DICTION- 
ARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE: English and French 
—French and English. This is a more comprehensive Dictionary 
than any of the Pocket Dictionaries published for the use of 
Schools; it contains the entire French Language, and all im- 
proper and vulgar expressions are omitted, Price 4s. 6d. boards, 
cloth or sheep, 5s. 
44+ This is a most useful Dictionary for Travellers, being 
pocket size, and containing a Table of English and French 
Weights and Me: asurcs compared, av also the diflerence in value 
of English aud French Coins, &e. 


The Life of Napoleon, in French, for the use 
of Schools; containing an abridged Relation of the most remarke 
able Events connected with the English Tap a and that of 
Europe for the last Thirty-iive Years. By Mordacque, 
of Manchester, Member of several Literary "suis jes, &c. with 
Map and Portrait; the Pupil at the same time acquiring a know- 
ledge of Modern History and Geography. 5s. 


Thesaurus Lingue Latine; or the Art of 
Translating from English at Sight into the Latin Language. This 
work has been sedulously written upon the model of Le Tresor, 
handsomely got up in cloth, Price 4s. 


Key to Thesaurus Lingue Latin. Price 3s.6d, 


The French Poetical Gift, being Selections 
from ihe best Freuch Poets from the year 1550 to 17 50, intended 
as an introduction to the reading of the French Classics, by Mow- 
sieur Le Normand de L’Osier, and Monsieur Bellon, of Chester. 
Ediied by Mons. Fenwick de Porquet. With Vignettes aud Por- 
traits, ina ly got up in cloth, 4s. ; ditto in silk, gilt edges, 
Ac. 5s. 64 

Fenwic k de Porquet and Cooper, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden; and may be had of all othe r "Boo ksellers, 

















NEW WORKS OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, 
Now ready, 


AND 


I. 
ECOLLECTIONS of MIRABEAU. 
By DUMONT, of Geneva. 
Editions in French and English, 1 vol. each. 
“ The most amusing and instructive volume that has lately 
been published.”’—Quarterly Review. 
N All orders for the edition in French should particularly 
specify that published by Mr. Bull, otherwise a much more ex- 
pensive one may be ne 





THE LIFE OF FR. (NCIS THE FIRS?T. 
By James Bacon, Esq. 
A new editi with additions, 2 vols. 8 
** A most fulland animated account of Francis the. First, a most 
chivalrous monarch.”’—Literary Gazette, 








Ill. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL, 1832. 
Containing 100 Steel Engravings, price, plain, 1868. ; finely 
coloured, 2s, A New Issuc of 1000 Copies has just taken place. 
A be autiful and most useful little volume—a_ perfect picture 
of elegance.” —Literary Gazette. 


Iv. 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


The New Edition, uniform with the Waverley Novels, is now 
ready of the Four Serirs, namely, 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, ITALY, AND SPAIN, 
At only 6s. per volume , veatly bound. To be bad in complete 
ets or separate Series. 
*“* The plan of this work is novel, and of a very interesting 
description.”’—Times. 


ve. 
LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 
By the Rey. Henry Stebbing. 2nd edit. with numerous additions, 
including the Life of the celebrated Ugo Foscolo, 3 vols. 
“ 4 valuable present, not merely to English but to European 
literature.” —Times. 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles-street, Cavendish- square. Sold also by every Beok- 
seller in the United Kingdom. 
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ON 38lst MARCH WILL BE 


PUBLISHED, 


No. I. Price Ong SHILLING, OF 


A NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL, TO BE CALLED 


THE COMIC 


In the Magazines we generally find more politics than mirth. 


MAGAZIN E. 


* Tityre, tu,” &c.—VIRGIL. 
A Magazine, in the strict sense of the word, is a repository for 


combustibles ; but, judging from the apparent willingness of those of the present day to accept a Acary article, there seems to be 
little chance of their taking alight. There is a line in Shakspeare which proves the immortal bard considered the light matter of the 





most vital importance. He says, ‘‘ Put out the light, and the 


—— as if it were useless to survive so rash an action—** put out thy 
r Li 


fight,”” evidently meaning to inter that, divested of the lighi, the grave became the matter of course; or perhaps (and considering 
the poet’s connexion with the butchering linc, it is not at all unlikely) he intended to imply that the lights and the diver generally 


went together. 


Perfectly coinciding with the Swan of Avon, it is our intention to produce a new light in the literary world, by giving life to a 
Comic MAGAzINE—a work whose principal feature will be in its face-etiousness—and which, we trust, will, in the ‘* getling up,” 


display some rese-ability, 


In order to render the publication lighter, we purpose availing ourselves considerably of the graver, 





making hits is by giving good cuts,—and from our artists possessing the double advantage of being a cutter and funny at the same 


time, we look forward to a rapid sale. 


N.B. by cil nage wean will be printed in a superior style, and every number embellished with from FIFTEEN to TWENTY 
ENGRA 5S by Mr. Seymour, forming, in the course of the year, two volumes, each of the same size, and containing as many 


lilustrations, as Hood’s Comic Annual, at just HALY THE PRICK. 


paticned ty a Kidd, 228, Regent-street, London, where all Communications for the Editor (post paid) and Advertisements 
are requested to be forwarded ; and sold by Adam Black, Edinburgh: W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; and T. Atkinson aud Co, Glasgow. 





EW POPULAR SONGS. 


Under the Walnut Tree; Balad. G. Linley, Esq. 2s. 

When the first Star peeps; Serenade. Do, 2s. 

Ellen Tree; Ballad. Do. 2s, 

On yonder Rock ; the Barcarolle in Fra Diavolo. 2s. 

Youug Agnes; Serenade. Sung by Mr. Braham in do, 2s, 

Oh, Hour of Joy! (new edition in F), Sung by Miss Romer in 
0. 28. 

Proudly and wide my Standard flies. Mr. Braham in do. 2s. 

COMIC SONGS. 

Number One; or, ‘tis very hard, and so it is, to live in such a 
Row. From Hood’s Comic Annual. By Blewitt & Sola. 2s. 

I'm not a Single Man. From do. Blewett. 2s. 

Not go to Town this Spring, Papa. By Thomas Haynes Bayly 








sq. 28. 

I don't object; a Matrimonial Duet. Sung by Miss Cawse and 
Mr. Penson in Fra Diavolo. 2s, Re ee ee 

_ Published by S. Chappell, Music-seller to their Majesties 

No, 50, New Bond-street. 





GELL’S POMPEII. 
Tite day is published, complete in 2 volumes, 
OMPEIANA. The Topography, Edifices, 
and Ornaments of Pompeii, tie results of Excavations 


since 1819. 

By Sir WILLIAM GELL, M.A. F.R.S. &e. 

lilustrated with 117 engraved Plates and Vignettes from Drawings 

taken on the spot. 
2 vols, royal 8vo. price incloth .. ....£6 6 

Imperial 8vo. eee + 710 
Demy 4to. — . . eee 
Demy 4to. India proofs, with etchings 










wee 





lo 16 
is 18 limited to 25 
copies. 
The above sizes are uniform with the first series by sir 'W . 
and J. P, Gandy, 

There have been few, if any, subjects of antiquarian research 
which have excited more lively curiosity among the world at large 
than the excavations of Pompeii. p * 

The favourable manner in which the former part of this work 
as received by the public has been demonstrated by the rapid 
sale of two editions, That por nlained an accoust of almost 
everything worthy of notice which had been taid open by the 
excavations up to the period of its publication in 19. The 
present work is intended not only to supply the omissions of the 
former, but to deseribe those more recent discoveries which are 
by no means inferior in interest or singularity. In reference 
ew materials afiorded to the author, it niay be noticed that, 
ince the return of the legitimate sovereign, more than ualf of 
the Forum has been cleared, aud the Senaculum or Temple of 
Jupiter, the Chalcidicum, the Temple of Mercury, the Pantheon, 
the Temple of Venus, that of Fortune, the Therma, aad innu- 
merable = houses, have been disinterred. 

ondon : Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 
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In 1 large vol. svo. with Maps and Plates, price 23s. in cloth, 
with the Population Returns of 1831, 
NEW GAZETTEER of SCOTLAND. 
A By ROBERT CHAMBERS, Author of ‘The Picture of 
Scotland,’ &c. and WILLIAM CHAMBERS, Author of * The 
Book of Scotiand.’ 





“A very neat, a very useful, and @ very amusing work.”— 
Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

“ Executed with a degree of care that actually leads us to re- 
gret that the autho uld have confined themseives to such 
narrow limits,’’— Dumfries Courier. 

“Ts it accurate ” enquire our readers: ‘that is the cardinal 
virtue of a Gazetteer ;’ and True, isour response. Take we Avon- 
dale, excellent ; Argyleshire, admirable, boldly and graphically 
and even statesmanlike view 0} 
gow Free Press. 
and Whittaker, Treacher, 



















Thomas Ireland, jun. F 
and Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 
r é Of whom may be had, 
_Aikman’s History of Scotland to the present 
Time. 6 vols. 8¥o. 3/. 3s. 








This day is published, in 3 vols. eaniies 18s. 
HE WATER QUEEN; or, the Mermaid 
of Loch Lene. 








Ry Mr. COATES, 
Author of § The Weird Woman,’ and © Lucius Carey.’ 
Printed for A. K. Newavan and Co, London, © 
a The following have just appeared ; 
Pirate of Bofine. By Mr. Dunne. 3 vols. 18s. 
The Algerines; or, Twins of Naples. 3 vols. 
lés. 6d. 
; Glenalpin; or, the Bandit’s Cave. 
0s. Gd, 
Eve of St. Agnes. 
Vols. 12. 2s, 
Gerald Fitzgerald. 
5 vols. 14, 10s. 


Tales of Welshlandand Welcherie. 2 vols. 10s. 


2 vols. 
By Catherine Ward. 4 


By Anne of Swansea. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. the First volume of 


HE GEORGIAN ERA.—tThis Volume 


comprises Memoirs of the most Eminent Persons who have 
flourished in Great Britain, from the Accession of George |. to 
the Demise of George 1V., arranged in the following classes : 
Royal Family—Pretenders and their Adherents—statesmen— 
Charchmen and Dissenters ; embellished with a beautiful Me- 
dailion Frontispiece on steel, and nearly Que Hundred and Fifty 
Portraits on wood. 

Volume I1., comprising Naval and Military Commanders, 
Judges and Barristers, and Physicians and Surgeons, will appear 
in April; and the two remaining Volwwes at intervals of three 
months each, 

** A production of infinite variety and entertainment.”—Lit, 

sazette 

“< Impartiality and fairness seem to be the editor's charac- 
teristics. The volume is very closely as well as handsomely 
printed, and contains, though not iu appearance large, an enor- 
mous quantity of matter,”—Spectator. 

“The idea is certainly excellent, and the work is got up with 
great taste. The whole volume abounds in anecdote. It will be 
a delightful work for a country fire-side.”—Athenaum, 

“* The entire work will be found indispensable to every well- 
furnished library of English literature.”—Adlas, 

Vizetelly, Branston and Co, 76, Ficet-strect. 











This day is published, price 5s. 6d. 
1. HF. SECOND EDITION of a SYLLA- 
BUS of TRIGONOMETRY; to which is added the 
Spherical Part; with other Improvements, 
By H. PEARSON, Trinity College. 

2. Cambridge Examination Questions on 

Aachylus. 12mo. price 1s, 6d. 
Cambridge: Printed for W, P. Grant. Sold by Whittaker and 
‘o.. and Simpkin aud Co. London; Reid and Co, Glasgow 5 aur 
Thurnam, Carlisle. 
Of whom may be had the following Works: 
1. Cambridge Examination Questions on 
Thucydides. Royal ismo. 1s. 6c. 

2. A Literal Translation of Xenophon’s 
Agesilaus ; also of Cwsar de Bello Gallico, Books 5 aud 6, 12t0, 
price 6 

3. Nos. 21, 22, and 23 of the Private Tutor ; 
containing an Elementary Treatise on the Theory of Numbers 
By J. M. F. Wright, B.A. Price 6s. 

4. Cambridge College Examinations for Fel- 
lowships and Scholarships at Trinity and St. Johu’s. svo. sewed. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

5. Cambridge College Examinations on the 
Greek Testament. svo. sewed, 3s. 6d. 

6. Cambridge Examinations 
Scholarships. svo. sewed 

The above Examiuations may be had in one volume, price 8s. 

7. A Supplement to Wood’s Algebra. By 
J.M. F. Wright, B.A. 8vo. bound in cloth, 12s. 

8. Hints and Answers; being a Key to a 
Collection of Mathematical Examination Papers, as given at the 
several Colleges. Part 1. containing Euciid, Arithmetic, and 
Algebra. 8vo. boards, 7s. 6d. 

9. Index to AEschylus, uniform with Beck’s 
Index to Euripides. vo. 12s. 

10. Index in 'Tragicos Grecos. 
2l, 25. 

11. A Collection of Cambridge Mathematical 
Examination Papers, as given at the several Coltleves, In Two 
Parts. Part 1, Pure Mathematics. Part Il, Mixed Mathematics, 
7s. 6d. each. 

12. Cambridge Classical Examination Papers. 
This work comprises Specimens of the Examinations f 
University Scholarships, the Classical Tripos, and the Cl 
Medat; together with College Anuual Examination Papers, sy> 
tematically arranged. One large volume, 5vo. 15s. 

13. Wright’s Translation of Newton's Prin- 
cipia. Part L. containing Sections 1, 2, 3, with Notes, Examples, 
and Deductions; the whole being arranged in the manner of 
Tutorial Mss. 8vo. boards, 10s. 6d. 

14. Index Accuratus et Copiosus Verborum, 
Formularamque omnium in Euripidis Trag. integris et Deper- 
ditarum Fragmentis necnon Epistolis occurrentium. Curavit 
C, D. Beckius. 8vo, 14. 18. 

15. Index Accuratus et Copiosus Verborum, 
Formularumqu mnium in Sophoclis Trag. integris et Deper- 
ditarum Fragmentis occurrentium. 650. 12s. 

16. Art of Latin Poetry; grounded on the 
Work of M,C, D, Jani. 8vo. boards, 8s. 








for Ilebrew 





2 vols. Svo. 

















dent that the best way of 





MEADOWS’S FRENCH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
Beautifully printed in 1smo, in pearl type, price 7s. canvas bds. ; 
or 7s. 6d. bound in roan, with full allowance to Teachers, 
\ NEW FRENCH and ENGLISH PRO- 

NOUNCING DICTIONARY, on the basis of Nugent's, 


with many New Words in general use. Two Parts, 1. French 








and English, Ul. Engti-i and French. Exhibiting the Prowun- 
ciation of the French in pu English sounds, the Parts of 
Speech, Gender of French Nouns, lar and irregular Conja- 








gations of Verbs, and Accent of English Words. ‘To which are 
pretixed, Principles of Freach Prowunciation, and an Abridgec 
Grammar. 
By F.C, MEADOWS, M.A, of the University of Paris. 
Glasgow : Printed at the University Press, for Thomas Teeg, 
73, Cheapside, London ; and Rickard Griffin aud Co, Glasgow. 


IERCE EGAN’S BOOK of SPORTS. 

Part I. price Is. to be continued Monthly (or in Weekly 

Numbers, at 3d.), embellished with Original Designs; stitehed 

in a splendid upper Benjamin, full of taste, spirit, excellence, 

style, aud character; nothing else but a prime fit of the first 

quality; an ornament to the library of a duke, aud likewise good 
goods for the humble shelf of the peasant. 

Pierce Ean’s Book of Sports, aud Mirror of Life—a book for 
everybody fond of good things, including all the Doings aud 
Sayings in the Sporting World, and everything clse in the world, 
in order to produce Mirth and Laughter, and prevent the Cholera, 


London: Printed for Thomas Tegy, Cheapside; R. Griflia 
and Co, Glasgow ; and sold by ali the Newsmen. 























URN ISHED COTTAGE.—TO BE LET, 

furnished or unfurnished, a gentee! Cottage, fit for the 
immediate occupation of a small Family; with Garden, aud with, 
or without, Chaischouse and Stable, situate in Stamford 
Upper Clapton, adjoining Stamford Hill, To view, apply st a 
Lodge of Stamford Grove; to Mr. Baker, Uphotsicrer, Upper 
Street, Islington; orto Mr. Fletcher, Pokenhouse- yard. 











CURE OF CHOLERA MORBUS, 
Light-house, 201, Strand. 

s JONES’S HOT AIR and STEAM 
KJe BATHS, which are now found to be the only safe and 
beneficial application for the CURE of the CHOLEKA, COLDs, 
RHEUMATISM, &c. As these Baths have been evamined and 
approved of by the most eminent Physicians, aud lectured on at 
the Medical Schools, more need not be said in their favour than 
that they are simple, portabie, and applied in the quarter of a 
minute, with the power of regniating the heat to apy temperature. 
From One Guinea each; with which may be had, the whole 
things necessary in case of an attack of this horrible disease- 

such as an instant light, hot water, and last though not lea 
simple method of raising the bed-clothes without removing or 
uncovering the patient, Which in mauy Cases bs Instant death, 

















Allletters are requested to be post paid; those containing re- 
mittances strictly attended to, 

S. JONES, Patentee of the PROMETHEANS, ETNAS, PORT 
ABLE KITCHENS, &c. 





IMPORTAN’ (0 THE FASHIONABLE ECONOMIST! 

EFT-OFF CLOT HES.—Gentlemen having 
J uny quantity of Left-ofi Wearing Apparel, are most respect- 
fuily iniormed that the some are purchased for Cash, the ulmost 
value being given; or New Clothes will, if desired, be made ia 
Exe hange, of the best quality, aud in strict accordance ith the 











ishions of the Day.—Apply, personally or by lever, to STEPHEN 
PEARSON » Lamb’s Coaduit-street. 

British and Foreign Costumes, Naval and Military Uaiforms, 
Court aud Fancy Dresses, and lain Clothes of every description, 





Officers and Gentlemen arriving from ive Eastand West fndies 
will find this a most favourabic opportunity, us the Advertiser's 
trading counexions are ram throughout remote Colonies, 
where habilimeats ate in constant requisition ; he can, therefore 
treat for purchases pon the most liberal terns, 

N.B. Books in all I 
or small collections, fe 
commodation.—Genitles 





guages will also be purchosed, in large 
Cash, or on a principle of metual ac- 
en waited upon tive miles from London, 






*_* 22, Lamb’s Conduit street. 


| OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, — This 

celebrated Oil, during a period of many years, has never 
once failed of eliciting redundancy of hair, even on parts of the 
head that were previously bald, proved by Testimonials received 
from the most distinguished Persouages in all parts of the Giobe, 
and in preventing the hair from falliug off or turning grey to the 
most advanced periods of life. 

Subduing all relaxing tendencies, itfirmly keeps the hair in curl 
and other decorative formation, during many hours, uniupaired 
by damp weather, crowded assemblies, the dance, or even eques- 
trian exercise, 

Notice.—Each Gennive Bottle of the Original Macassar Oil is 
inclosed with a littic book in a Wrapper, which bas the Nawe 
aud Addressin Red, on Lace-work 

*A. ROWLAND and SON, 
Countei sig aed — 
- 6d. and * 









), HATTON-GARDEN,’ 
* Alex. Kowlaad.’ 





per Botile ; all 
counterivity. 

Particular attent-on to this Cantion, on purchasing, is respect- 
fully solicited, as the Proprietors caunot be responsible for the 
serious injury resulting from the use of base imitations now 


oilered to the public. Also, 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 
possesses properties of surprising energy, In producing delicate 
White Neck, Hands, and Arms. [ts soothing aad ag rating 
properties immediately allay the smarting irritability of the skia 























produced by cold winds or damp atmosplic assnagesi nflam- 
miations ; heals harsh and rowgh skin ; removes culaneous crup 
tious; and pro 1 beautiful compiesion. It attords soothing 


reliet to ladies uv 
br 


siug their ofispriug, ia healing soreness of the 








Gentlemen after shaving will find it allay the smarting pain, 
and render the skin smooth and pleasant; thus, to the traveller 
Whose avocations expose him to Various changes of the weather, 
it proves an infallible specific. Sold in Half Pints at 4s. 6d. each, 
and Pints at 8s. Gd. each. 





Caur:on.—To preveut imposition, and by authority of the Hon. 
Commissioners of Stamps, the Name ddress of the Proprie- 
tors are engraved on the Governmeut Stamp, affixed on the cork 
of each genuine bottle. 

Sold by the Proprietors, a3 above, and by most Perfumers, &c- 
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THE ATHENAUM. 

















NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERSIN WATER COLOURS. 
'O ARTISTS.—AIll Works in this Depart- 


ment of the Fine Arlsintended for the ensuing Exhibition, 
willbe received at the Society’s Gallery, 16, Old Bond-street, on 
Friday the 30th, and Saturday the 3ist instant, subject to the 
Regulations contained in the Society’s Circular. 
ch 14, 1832, 





J. POWELL, President. 





<IR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL 
kJ WORKS, with ILLUSTRATIONS by TURNER. 
oper ng for publication, uniform with the WAVERLEY 
bE and to be comprised in Twelve Volume 5 
NTIRE POE rie AL. WORKS SIR WALT s 
Bart. including the Minstrelsy of th ottish Border, and all the 
Minor Poems; the Engravings on Steel by the most eminent 
Artists. Each’ volume will have a Frontispiece and Vignette 
‘Title-page. 

This edition, published in Monthly Volumes, as will be after- 
wards more particularly announced, will contain the New Iniro- 
ductions by the Author, _ be illustrate dl by Twenty-four Designs 
by J.M. W. Turner, R.A. taken from real Scenes described in 
the various Poems; _ Turner having made a journey into 
Scotland in the Autumn of 1831, expressty for that purpose. 

These I lustrations by this celebrated ‘Artist (each Volame 
having a full Frontispiece and Vignette Title) are as follow ;— 


Title of Work. Frontispieces, 


















Vignettes. 
f Pico Armstrong’s 
wer, Lochmaben Cas- 
. Carlisle Castle, las Smallholm ‘Tower 
The Minstrelsy ) Carlaverock (at the Farm-house near 
of the Border) Castle, Jedburgh, whic h Sir Walter lived 
l RCISO weeseeeeeese | When a few years old), 
(Hermitage Castle. 
Bemerside Tower, 
wn as one of the 
Sir Tristrem,...+« Deyerte} ft of Thomas the 
wmer. 
The Lay of the Newark Castle, Sel- 
Last Minstrel } Melrose Abbey tuneee ? 
Ashiestiel, the Resi- 
Edinburgh, from § dence of the Author 
Blackford Hill...) when the Poem was 
ge orem , \ 
° och Achray and the 
Pt a Des-venee Trosec ks, fromStewart’s 


Mortham ...... Bowes Tower. 


Marmion ..... 


Lady of the Lake 


Rokeby ......0. | 
Lord of the Isies} Is oo }statfa. 


Bridal of Trier- a e 
po gle rie | Skidda, from the '¢ } Mayboro’. 












Berwick, fron m) 

Dramas......+.4 near the Scottish ¢ Abbotsford. 

Gate eee, 

As a number of Mr. Turner’s Drawings are ready, they may be 
seen at Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mail, for a week 
after the 14th inst. 

Printing fur Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and 
Co. London. 


This day is pubitehed, tu in 2 ‘9 vols. price 12s. 


Pass AGES from the DIARY of a LATE 
PHYSICIAN, With Notes and Illustrations by the Editor. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and Thomas 

Cadell, London. 


On the 











2ist of March will be «published, the 2nd and mania 


HE ANNALS ‘and “ANT IQUITIES of 
RAJASTHAN, 
By Lieutenant-Colonel JAMES TOD. 
With numerous Line Eugravings by Finder 
, cam, Elder, and Co, 65, Cornhill; and Budd and ¢ ‘alkin, Pall 





NCYCLOPEDIA LONDINENSIS. — 
This Work, the result of many years’ laborious study and 

close application, is founded on a plan of very considerable mag- 
nitude, since it Comprehends, under one general alphabet, not 
only the substance of every kind of Dictionary hitherto extant in 
the English language, but also of all Foreign Works of esta- 
blished reputation. In its finished sti ate, this Encyclopaedia con- 
sists of 24 closely-printed a arto volumes (price 2/, each), and is 
illustrated with 1526 Engravings. 
London: Published by janes and Bans 17, Ave Maria- lane. 












On ‘Tuesday, in 2 vols, 8vo. with 2 2 re haracteristic Plates, 
[HE DOMESTIC MANNERS of the 
AMERICANS, 

By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 

Whittaker, Tre vacher, and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 

Of whom may be had, 

Sketches of Portuguese Life, Manners, Cos- 
tume, and Character, with 20 coloured Engravings, illustrative of 
Religious Cere scene Society, Costume, &c. 8vo. 16s. 














T HE CHILD’ s OV N BOOK. | 
This day is published a with 300 Engravings, price 


Ss” boards, 
HE CHIL ‘Dp? BOOK. 





OWN 
The Se Me Edition. 
Lomion: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly ; Bowdery and Kirby, Oxford-street; and R. Grifiin 
and Co, Glasgow. 
na few days, 


The Little Git!'s Book. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


By Mrs. Child. 





This day is PANS price 12s, 
ONGS of the OCE: The Poetry by J.F. 
KJ SMITH, Esq.; the Music “ c. H. MUELLER. 

London : Gouldiug and D’Almaine ; and may be had of Simpkin 

and Marshall; and ali Music and Booksellers. 
Also, just published, 

The Usurer’s Daughter; a Novel. By a 
Contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. 3 vols. post “vo, 
1. 6s. 6d. boards. 

“* The author has succeeded in spreading over his book that 
Mysterious and oppressive spirit of power, which, like the fasei- 
Nation of the serpent, deprives its victim of all ability to resist or 
to escape. 7? Speci tator. 

© This very clever novel will be a favourite with the public,”— 
Literary Gazette, 








SECOND EDITION. 
ISS FANNY KEMBLE’S TRAGEDY, 
FRANCIS THE FIRST, is published this day. 4 








This day is published, dto, 32. 
ISE and PROGRESS of the ‘ENGLIS 
COMMONWEALTH, from the first Settlement of 4 
Anglo-Saxons. With Documents and Records, hitherto unpub- 
lished, illustrating the History of the Civil and the Criminal Ju- 
rispradence of England, 
By FRANCIS PALGRAVE, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
Joho Murray, Allbe marie-street. 





This day is published, ees a bag Fit beautiful coloured 
ng ings, 4t 
THE ZOOLOGY. of Non’ n if AMERIC A, 
Part Il. containing the BIRDS. 
By JOHN RICHARDSON, M.D. Surgeon of the late Expedition 
under Captain Frankiin, and W. SWAINSON, Esq. 
Printed uniformly with the Narratives of Captains Franklin 
and Parry’s Expeditions, to which it may be considered to be an 
Appendix. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





VHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCILI. 
is published this o- 
Its contents are 
1. Domestic Manners of the Americans 
Hl, On the Changes in the Organic World now in progress. 
Ill. Life and Writings of Hesiod, 
IV. Poetry by Mary Colling, a servant. 
V. The Earl of Mansier’s and Captain Hall’s Military and 
Naval Recollections. 
VI. On the Punishment of Death in the Me -iaaae 
Vil. English Fo¥-hanting—Melton Mowbra 
VILL, Miss Fanny Kemble’s Tragedy of Franci is the First. 
X. The Revolutions of 1640 and 1831, &c. &e. 
Albemarle-street, Feb, 25. 








Just ready, 
T , 7 hl . , 
J U L I E TT; (Companion to ‘The 
Bridemaid.’ Painted by Miss Sharpe, and beautifully en- 
graved by J. Bromley, Priuts, 1. 1s.; Proofs, 2l, 2s.; before 
letters, 3/. ds. 
London : 3 Pebtebed by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall. 








This day is published, handsomely printed in 1 vol. post 6vo. 
dedicated to Samucl Rogers, Esq. 


Pees, by Wittram CuLLen Bryant, 
An American, 
Edited by Washington Irving, Esq. 
Printed for J. Audrews, 167, New Bond-street. 
LONDON IN MINIATURE, 
WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
Now ready, price only 4s. 6¢. in morocco, with gilt edges, 
Ba the cheapest Picture of London ever published, ) 


7 IDD'S GUIDE to the “LIONS” of 
LONDON ; or, the Stranger’s Pocket Directory to all the 
Public Amuseme nts, Exhibitions, Xc. in Loudon and its Eu- 
virons; witha beautiful Engraving of each by G. W. Bonner. 
REMARKS OF TILE PUBLIC JOURNALS, 

“ The high charaeter which Mr. Kidd has acquired by his em- 
bellished publications, will derive new and solid grounds from the 
very elegant work now before us. A Companion to the treasures 
of the Capital at once so brilliant, correct, compendious, and 
cheap, is not to be foundin the wide circle of mingled Literature 
and Art to which it belongs. The type » paper, binding, and gild- 
ing of the book, are all on a scale of uniform taste, and render 
it one of the brightest gems that ever sparkled in its line of pe- 
culiar beauty.”’—Unilted Kingdom 

‘A single glance at this seful little work con- 
vinces us thatit must very shortly supersede all the ‘ Pictures of 
London’ hitherto published... It is drawn up ina manner at 
once so concise and intelligent as to render it a kind of § Every 
Man’s Book.’....The engravings are perfect specimens of the 
art.”—Chronicle, 

William Kidd, 228, Regent-street. 











s day is published, price 2 
Orne: RV AT IONS on the HIS TORY and 
TREATMENT of CHOLERA ASPHYXIA, as it has ap- 
dat Haddington, showing that it is not necessarily infec- 
ae 0 cape ay —— of the Use of Galvanism in the 





e of Ce 
By R. LORIME R, ve De “a J. BURTON. M.D., Secretary to 
the Medical Board. 
Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; Curry and Co. Dublin; and 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 











Just publishes , in boards, price 10s. 6d. 

A NEW VOCAL WORK. 
Embellished with an elegant Lithographic Illustration by Haghe, 
S ONGS_ of the GIPSTIES 
w To which is prefixed, an Historical Introduction on n the 
ng st nt and inte S- sting People 

INCRIEF, Esq. 
Conta slain 
The Gipsy Queen The Gipsy’s Lament 
The Gipsy’s Invitation Going A-Gipsying 
The Gipsy’s Prophecy rhe Gipsy King 
My Gipsy Love 
The Masic by S. NELSON 
Paine and Hopkins, 69, Cornhill, London. 








Origin and Customs of this 
Written by W. 









BOOK OF REFERENCE, 
On the 19th instant will be pudiisi ied, price Ss. bound, 
MILLION of FACTS, on every Subject of 
srobable Inquiry and Curiosity in Study or Business, col- 
lected from the latest and best Authorities ’ 
By Sir RICHARD PHILLIPS. Ba 
This very closely-printed volume is the resuit of above forty 
rs intercourse with men and books; and, as a condensed 
mblage of facts, tigures, and inferences, designed to serve as 
a constant common-place book for all ages and classes, it will be 
found to possess singular claims to gener | attention. 
Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row ; 
aud to be had of all Booksellers, 











Crim ATED ENGLISH DRAMA. 
STs commmmperuny with og 

MARLOW 3 vols. — GEORGE PEELF, 2 vols.—~ 

ROBERT GRE ES 2 Sols. — JOHN WEBST ER, 4 vols,; 

together 11 vols. c rown 8vo, price Sl. Ils. Each Author may be 

purchased separately. 

** We take the opportunity of expressing our very high opinion 
of the diligence, skill, and jecgment of the Rev. Alexander 
= e, Whose editions of P. cele, Greene, aud ne have little 
to desire and less to improve. quarterly Revi 

William Pickering, Publisher, 57, Chancery- snes London, 











. price 5 
EFLEXIONS. a ‘the ME TAPHYSICAL 
PRINCIPLES of ae INFINITESIMAL ANALYsIs, 
By M. CARNOT. 
Translated by the Rev. W. R. BROWELL, 
Pembroke College, Oxford, 

Printed for J. H. Parker, Oxford; Whittaker, Treacher and 

Co. London ; and J. and 5.45. Deighton, Cambridge. 


A CATALOGUE OF FIVE THOUSAND BOOKs, 
GRATIS, ON APPLICATION. 


M.A. Fellow of 


A LIST OF WORKS 
At Reduced Prices, 
ON SALE, BY M. A. NATTALI, 
24, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 


Or UART and REVETT’S ANTIQUI- 
\ TIES of ATHENS, greatly improved and extended by 
al Notes and Researches of Classic and gee Tra 
s, edited by Messrs. KINNARD, COCKERELL, &e. &, 
In 4 volumes, royal folio, with about 200 Plates, in cloth boards, 
91. 98.5 publishe ed at 154. 158. 
#*,* Subscribers desirous of completing their Sets, may be sy 
plied with any odd Parts, price 6s. each, ou making early appli- 
cation, 


. Stuart and Revert. The Supplemen. 
tary Volume (forming either the fourth or fifth) to the old edi- 
tion, comprises the Architectural Rese arches aud Antiquities of 
Messrs. Kinuard, Cockerell, Donaldson, Jenkins, and Railton; 
printed on imperial folio, and containing 60 P “~ finely exe! 
cuted, in cloth boards, 3/. 12s.; published at 6/, 12s. 


3. Britton and Pugin’s Aachinesvand Illus- 
trations of the Public Buildings of London, 

MheWork consists of One Hundred and Forty-four Engravings 
in outline, beautifully executed by J. Le Keux, I. Roffe, C. 
Gl from Drawings and Measurements by A. Pugin, 
and other eminent Artists, The Historical and 
Descriptive Accounts are by J. Britton, F.S.A., Joseph Gwilt, 
F.s.A., J. P. Papworth, &c., and which embrace ample Hlustra- 
tions of the Charches of St. Paul, Westminster Abbey, St. Martin, 
St. Stephen, St. Bride, St. Luke, Chelsea, St. Pancras, Maryle- 
bone , the Temple, &c,; also copious Historic al and Descriptive 
nts and Engravings of all the London Theatres, all the 
, including the New London, the Terraces in Regent's 
Park, = Bank, the Council Office, Law Courts, Diorama, Colos- 
seum, Carlton House , Somerset House, College of Physicians, 
both old and new, Westminster Hall, icculen House ; also of 
the Houses and Galleries of the Marquess of Uxbridge, Thomas 
Hope, Esq., John Soane, Esq., John Nash, Esq., &e. Xe. 

Two vols. demy 8vo.cloth, 2. 12s. 6d, Published at 5/. Ss 


Two vols. imperial 8vo. § we 4s. Od, Published at sl. &, 























, 
India paper, (of which ve ry 71, 78. Od, Published at 141. 14s, 
few remain,) Cloth .....e00++ 

4, Neale and Le Keux’s Views of the Col- 
legiate and Parochial Churches of Great orig with Historicat 
and Architectural Dese ees Ninety-six 

‘wo vols, royal 8vo. in clot i. sos. ‘Published at Sl. 
Twov . Proofs on india ay 

(arranging with Britton’s Cathe 

. ) i CLO ve eeeseeeseeeeeeseee x 

The Organic Remains of a former World. 
In3 3 ae ito. with 54 coloured Plates. Price 6. 6s.; published 
at 10/, 10s.in cloth, An Examination of the Mineralized Remains 
of the Vegetables and Animals the Antedilavian World; ge- 
nerally termed Extraneous Fossils. By James Parkinson, Vol. if, 
may be had separately, price 20, 12s. 6d. cloth. 

In crown 8vo. With 10 Plates, price 12s. cloth, a new 

corrected by the Author, 

An Introduction to the Study of Fossil 
mF, Remains, especially those found in the Briti h Strata; 
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